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The furnishings shown in this beautiful summer scene are 
all of Rustic Hickory. While particularly attractive Rustic Hickory 
Furniture is also the most comfortable and durable. The frame 
work is of selected hickory saplings—no paint or varnish—simply 
made smooth to bring out the delicate shadings of the natural bark. 

The seats and backs are of hand woven strips of flexible 
inner hickory bark, thus insuring greatest strength and comfort. 

Rustic Hickory is the ideal Furniture for Summer Homes, 





Country Clubs, Bungalows, Cottages, Porches, Lawns, Studios and 
all places where comfort combined with simplicity is desired. 
Made in over one hundred styles of Chairs, Rockers, Settees, 
Tables, Swings, Couches, Tabourets, Lawn Seats, Sideboards, 
Rustic Benches, Hanging Baskets, Lawn Vases, Window Boxes, 
Pergolas, Summer Houses, Fettces, and a variety of other pieces. 
So reasonable in price Most anyone can afford it. If your 
dealer cannot supply you write tous. Catalogue mailed free. 


RUSTIC HICKORY FURNITURE CO., 106 STATE STREET, LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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Red Cross 
Dynamite 


Stops First Year Losses. 
Speeds Up Development 
One to Two Years. Plartedin 
Improves Quantity Spade-dug hole 
Color and Quality of Fruit. °*°'cs”sp«4 
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Sromlife 
The illustrations herewith 
are correct reproductions of Biek or 
A v, photos of two-year old Bing 
iy afford to plant trees in spaded holes. 
Write for Free Booklet 
To learn how progressive farmers are using dynamite for removing 


Cherry trees planted same 
stumps and boulders, planting and cultivating fruit trees, regenerating 


day out of same shipment. Simi- 
lar results have been obtained all 

barren soil, ditching, draining, excavating and road-making, ask for ‘Tree 

Planting Booklet, No. 326” 


over the country. The root dia- 
grams show the reason. You can't 
DU PONT POWDER CO. 
Pioneer Powder Makers of America WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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JUNE 


Rose petals lightly strewn 
All over the dewy lawn; 

Across the sky in soft festoon 
Rose petal clouds of dawn! 


—ApbaA M. HEDGEs. 
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Running the tide in a Japanese fishing 


OUR 
WONDERFUL 
FISHERIES 
IN THE 
HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS 


Illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken by the 
author. 


BY JOHN N. COBB 











HE NATIVE of these islands 
is as much at home in the 
waters as on the land, and 


as the waters surrounding 
the group teem with animal life, many 
of which have been gifted by Nature 
with most gorgeous and striking col- 
ors, while others bear the oddest of 
shapes, he has naturally become an 
expert fisherman, and had he a little 





aggressiveness might still control this 
profitable branch of the islands’ in- 
dustries. 

The Japanese, however, now have a 
virtual monopoly of the catching and 
selling of fishery products in the more 
populous sections, and their methods 
should be a warning to the Pacific 
Coast States to guard against the pos- 
sibility of such a condition of affairs 




















Japanese drying young fish by the millions. 


developing there. After the Japanese 
had driven the natives out of business 
—which they did by getting control 
of the market privileges and either 
refusing to buy native-caught fish or 
offering less for same than for those 
caught by their own countrymen— 
they proceeded to regulate the amount 
of fish to be brought in daily (dump- 
ing overboard the surplus when neces- 
sary), and thus were enabled to keep 
the price of fish at an abnormally high 
figure. - 

A great variety of apparatus is used 
in the fisheries, due largely to the 
diverse population, many of whom in- 
troduced forms peculiar to their own 
countries. Seines, gill nets, bag nets, 
dip and scoop nets, cast nets, hook and 
line, and spears, are in general use, 
and, with modifications made neces- 
sary to meet local conditions, are 
practically the same as in use in the 
States. 

One of the common fishes of the 
island is the Malolo, or flying fish. In 
fishing for this species, twenty to forty 
canoes are frequently employed. When 


a school has been sighted, the bag net 
is dropped in a favorable position, 
while the main body of the canoes are 
surrounding the school. When this has 
been accomplished, the canoes are all 
paddled in quickly toward the mouth 
of the net, the occupants splashing the 
water, thus driving the fish before 
them. The Malolo are always found 
swimming near the surface, and as 
they will not dive to any depth, they 
can be driven in any direction de- 
sired. This is a popular fishery with 
the natives, as it gives them a fine op- 
portunity to laugh and shout and show 
their seamanship with the canoes. 

In fishing for opai, or shrimp, in 
the mountain streams, a small basket, 
shaped like the coal-scuttle bonnets 
in vogue some years ago, and woven 
from the roots of a certain plant, is 
used. This fishing is done by women. 
The native woman, cutside of the 
towns, is never heavily burdened with 
clothing, even when dressed in her 
best, the “holoku,” a flowing Mother 
Hubbard. being the principal gar- 
ment. When shrimping, she either 
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Beach at Lahaina, showing old custom-house and fishing boats and canoes. 


wears an old “holoku” gathered up to 
the waist, or else strips to Nature’s 
garment. Holding the basket in one 
hand and a short stick in the other, 
and moving in a crouching position 
through the water, she drives the opai 
from under the rocks, etc., to a suit- 
able spot, which is always some place 
where the grass, ferns or branches of 
trees droop over in the water. The 
opai take refuge in or under these, and 
the fisherwoman, placing her basket 
under the leaves, lifts them out of the 
water, when the shrimps drop off into 
the basket, whence they are removed 
to a gourd with a small mouth, which 
the woman has been dragging behind 
her in the water by a string tied to her 
waist. Like a child picking berries, 
the native cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to occasionally pop one of the 
little wriggling crustaceans into her 
mouth and swallowing it. 

Other baskets, in the shape of a 





half-circle, or flat and oblong, made 
of flexible twigs lashed together with 
twine (the native never uses nails in 
making these) are also employed. The 
largest kind of basket used in the 
regular ocean fishing is called “ie 
Irala.” This is made round, rather 
flat, from four to five feet in diameter 
by two and a half to three in depth, 
and about one and one-half feet across 
the mouth. A small cylinder or cone, 
of wicker, is attached by the large end 
to the mouth and turned inward to- 
ward the bottom of the basket. This 
cone or cylinder is small at the free 
end, just large enough for. the fish to 
get in. Immediately below the end 
of this cone, on the bottom of the bas- 
ket, is placed the bait, properly se- 
cured, which is generally ripe bread 
fruit, cooked pumpkins, half-roasted 
sweet potatoes or “papaias.” The 
fishermen generally feed the fish at a 
given place for a week or more before 
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Japanese fisherman’s wife with baby 
strapped on her back, waiting for 
her husband’s boat. 


taking any, using for this purpose a 
large basket of the same kind, with- 
out the inverted cylinder, and wider 
in the mouth, to allow the fish free 
ingress and egress. After a week or 
two of feeding they become very fat 
and fine flavored, and also tame, and 
baskets full of fish can be drawn up 
in the taking basket without in the 
least disturbing those which are still 
greedily feeding in the feeding bas- 
kets. 

Decoy fishing is sometimes prac- 
ticed. In fishing for the ‘“Huhu,” a 
highly prized species of rock-fish, a 
decoy fish, which must have previously 
been caught with the “Huluulu,” or 
hook and line, is then dropped, with a 
string attached, in a place where fish 
ef this kind are known to frequent, 
and gently moved back and forth, 
which the natives call “hoohaehae,” 
“teasing the fish.” A square net, 
which has been slightly gathered on 
the ropes and attached at the four cor- 
ners to slender strong sticks tied to- 
gether at the middle in such a way that 


’ pending over, which 
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they will cross each other at this 
point, and can be closed together when 
desired, is used. When the sticks are 
crossed, they spread the net open in 
the form of a shallow bag. A string 
is tied to the crossing of the two 
sticks. and the net is lowered just be- 
low the decoy fish. The “huhu” are 
attracted by the strange antics of the 
decoy, and swim close to observe it. 
The net is quickly pulled up, the sticks 
elongates the 
bag, thus reducing the opening or 
mouth. By a peculiar twitch and pull 
on the string the sticks can be made to 
swing around and lie parallel, thus 
effectually closing the bag. 

As it is necessary to be able to see 
the bottom when fishing this way, the 
fishermen always carry candlenut or 
cocoanut meat, which they chew and 
spit overboard from time to time, the 
oil from this spreading over the sur- 
face and calming it so that they can 
observe the bottom. 

The natives are perfectly at home 
in the water, and can remain below 
the surface two and even three min- 
utes at a time, and as a result a con- 








A Japanese shore fisherman casting 
his net, Hilo, Hawaii. 





























1. Japanese hauling seines on the beach, Hilo, Hawaii. 2. Hawaiian wo- 
man fishing with her hands, and using a gourd for holding the catch. 3. 
Landing “aku” on the beach at Hilo. 
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siderable part of their fishing is done 
by diving. Clusters of rocks are 
numerous in the water a short distance 
off shore, and the natives often run a 
gill net completely around such a clus- 
ter, and then diving down to the bot- 
tom, between the net and the rocks, 
poke around in the crevices with their 
hands or a stick. The fish are scared 
out, and as they dart wildly in every 
direction they are meshed in the net. 

The most interesting of the fishery 
resources of the islands are the fish 
ponds, this being the only place with- 
in the bounds of our country where 
they are found on such an immense 
scale and put to such general and be- 
neficent use. The time of the building 
of many of these ponds goes back into 
the age of fable, the natives, for in- 
stance, attributing the construction of 
one of the most ancient to the Mene- 
hunes, a fabled race of dwarfs, dis- 
tinguished for cunning industry and 
mechanical and engineering skill and 
intelligence. 

The ponds, which are quite numer- 
ous, are found principally in the bays 
indenting the shores of the islands, 
the common method of construction 
having been to build a wall of rock 
across the narrowest part of the en- 
trance to a small bay or bight and use 
the enclosed space for the pond. They 
were also built on the seashore itself, 
the wall in this case being run out from 
two points on the shore, some distance 
apart, in the shape of a half circle. A 
few were constructed somewhat inter- 
ior, and these are filled by the fresh 
water streams from the mountains or 
by tidal water from the sea carried to 
them by means of ditches. 

The ponds generally have sluice 
gates which can be raised or lowered, 
or else which open and close like a 
door. When the tide is coming in, the 
doors are opened and the amaama, or 
mullet, and the awa, are allowed to 
enter freely; when the tide turns, the 
doors are closed. Besides the fish 
which come in through the open gates, 
the owner usually has men engaged at 
certain seasons of the year in catch- 
ing young amaama and awa _ in the 
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open sea and bays, and transporting 
them alive to the fish ponds, where 
they are kept until they attain a mar- 
ketable size. 

Among the odd exports from Hawaii 
to the mainland are live frogs. These 
were introduced into the islands from 
California in 1899, and thrived so well 
that by 1903 quantities were being 


sent from Hilo to other islands of the 








A 19-ft. man-eating shark caught in 
Hawaiian waters. 




















group and to San Francisco. Hilo 
boasts of having one of the extremely 
few artificial ponds for raising frogs 
found in the United States. 

At the time of annexation in 1898 
the most peculiar feature of the fisher- 
ies was the well developed principle of 
the private ownership of the fishes 
found in the open sea and bays to 
within a certain prescribed distance 
from shore. This arose from the fact 
that the land was divided into “ahu-- 


PAX VOBISCUM. 
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puaas,” which were generally long, 
narrow strips, running from the moun- 
tain to the sea, and included moun- 
tain, the plateau, the shore and into the 
sea as far as the reef, or, if there was 
no reef, to one geographic mile from 
shore. The owner of this portion of 


the sea had the right to control it, so 


far as the fishing was concerned, the 
same as he did his land. These rights 
were extinguished by Act of Congress 
in 1903. 





PAX VOBISCUM 


BY PENNE MAVOR 


Silvery dews of the fragrant morn 
Vanished in gold of noon; 
Chorusing echoes of joys new born 
Keep the flower swept vales atune. 


Peace of the dawn, peace of the noon, peace of the purple eve, 
(And peace in the heart that knows its smart, 
And will not grieve!) 


Wider the freshening air above; 
Bird carols, limpid sweet; 

Perish the mem’ries of sordid love 
And passion’s withering heat! 


Peace of the fields, peace of the hills, peace of the arching sky, 
(Ard peace in the wrack of the tempest track 
With God close by!) 


Crimsoning clouds in the dusking sky, 
Stained from the dying sun; 
Waters acurl with the night wind’s sigh 
For his sweet day mistress gone. 
Peace of the stars, peace of the waves, peace of the silent shore, 
(And peace in the dirge of the ebbing surge, 


When life goes o’er!) 





HOBGOBLINS THAT DWELL IN TREES 


BY LILLIAN E. ZEH 


OME of Nature’s most gro- 
tesque little individuals have 
- just made their bow to the pub- 
lic. These midgets of remark- 
able shape are known as “tree-hop- 
pers.” They have just been _por- 
trayed in a number of models at the 
Museum of Natural History, New 
York. These droll hobgoblin-like in- 
sects are of special interest, for never 
betore have these fantastic creatures 








been shown on so large a scale. They 
are the new and surprising revelations 
of the insect world. 

These tree-hoppers have sucking 
mouthpieces, and live on the juice or 
sap of small trees and plants, which 
they extract from the stems by means 
of their sharp beaks, consisting of 
several bristles enclosed in a fleshy 
joined sheath. They have four eyes— 
two large and protruding ones, and 








A curious specimen with huge nightcap, or Tam-o’-Shanter, 
from the Amazon territory, South America. 























A fantastic specimen from Brazil. 


two below, partly developed. Their 
two large eyes have a keen, droll look, 
and the line that separates the head, 
in some instances, gives them the ap- 
pearance of wearing spectacles. They 
have four wings, the two posterior 


ones being smaller and _ transparent, 
while the anterior ones are more 
parchment-like. Some are clumsy in 
flight and use their wings mostly as a 
parachute. The hind pair of legs is 
longer than the front ones; and is em- 


























ployed in leaping and jumping to con- 
siderable distances, which has given 
to these insects their common name 
of “Tree-hoppers.” They are espec- 
ially interesting on account of the 
peculiar development of the thorax, 
which, in grown specimens, is pro- 
vided with singular horns or protuber- 
ances. These horns are often so freak- 
ish and extravagantly shaped that en- 
tomologists have hitherto been unable 
to account for their development and 
form. They remind one of some of the 


A spectacle-like tree-hopper from Peru. 





highly specialized horns and tusks of 
fossil reptiles and mammals. It is 
difficult to conceive of their being used 
by the insect in any way. This pecul- 
iar development is not so clearly seen 
in tree-hoppers of temperate regions 
as in the species from South and 
Central America, where they are often 
most surprisingly shaped. Some have 
a razor-like elevation on their backs. 
In others the prothorax is prolonged 
backward, lie a roof, over the body, 
often quite covering the entire insect. 




















In some instances, the prothorax is an 
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elevated nightcap; in others it is 
shaped like a Tam-o’-Shanter, and 
sometimes it has long horns, one on 
each side. Some possess a wonderful 
sword, or blade-like appendage, hav- 


ing ball-like 
projections 
which are often 
several times the 
size of the body 
and covered 
with long hairs. 
Nature, ever 
seeking a new 
and extravagant 
freak outlet for 
its by-products, 
has endowed 
these__tree-hop- 
pers with the 
ability to play 
grotesque roles 
in the insect 
world. They are 
the great change 
artists on Na- 
ture’s stage. To- 
day they may be 
plain, hard- 
working hoppers 
leaping nimbly 
from branch to 
branch; to-mor- 
row they may in- 
troduce in their 
act a pair of 
wings that work 





on the biplane or parachute principle, 
ana in the next twenty-four hours they 
may greet the coming dawn with a 
novelty headgear or bonnet, looking 
for all the world like a cactus plant 
with a feather-edge horn extending 
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over the back—you 
never can tell. 

Take the India speci- 
men, for example. There 
seems to be no sense in 
it. A horn, or growth, 
rises from its head and 
curves backward. It sug- 
gests the turkey glancing 
over its left shoulder at 
the pursuing headsman. 
But that is not all. This 
particular tree hopper 
also has an anvil-shaped 
hump on its back, and 
the point of the anvil is 
drawn out twice its 
length. Underneath are 
the wings. The most ac- 
complished students of 
bug forms have not been 
able to tell why these 
specimens wasted so 
much bug material in 
creating horns which are 
only in the way. 

The African specimen 
is a wonder. It is vastly 
larger in proportion to 
the insect than the ant- 
lers are to the deer. It 
is more than useless as a 














A curious tree-hopper from India. 



























A queer-looking creature from Africa. 


defense and utterly without anything 
to suggest an answer to why. Ordinary 
man cannot fathom the purpose of 
this remarkable combination of horn, 
dumb-bells and shaft appended to 
such a creature. 

Brazil presents a specimen even 
more astonishing. It has a hump on its 
back shaped like a machinist’s ham- 
mer, and an ungainly, blunt horn, 
which is directed upward and back- 
ward and resting on the hammer-head. 
This insect is top heavy, ungainly and 
bundled together so that it is not cer- 
tain whether it is going or coming. 


Furthermore, an insect of the sort 
would never enter into a controversy 
as to its aim in life. 

The little tree-hoppers are practi- 
cally harmless, and are not usually 
found in sufficiently large numbers to 
constitute a pest. Nearly all the best 
and most curious specimens are ob- 
tained from various tropical parts of 
South and Central America, and India. 
The construction of the wax models 
requires most patient and delicate 
modeling and painting, in order to 
bring out the hundreds of indentures, 
cavities and lines. 

















BY JOHN 


MONG all primitive peoples, 
the dance is a mode of re- 
ligious expression. In the 
dance is found a ready phy- 

sical means of expressing joy, exulta- 
tion and the ecstacy of achievement. 
Hence, Miriam danced to a song of 
triumph after the successful passage 
of the Red Sea and the annihilation of 
the army of the Egyptians; and David 
danced before the ark of the Lord, 
when at last it was brought to Zion. 
But with civilization and culture, the 
symbolism and mystic meaning of the 
darce is lost. It ‘departs so far from 
the religious import it held in simpler 
times that priests and preachers are 
wont to denounce it as an invention of 


INDIAN CEREMONIAL DANCES 


L. COWAN 


the Prince of Darkness. Even when 
used, as in India, as an adjunct of re- 
ligious ceremonialism, it is likely to 
degenerate with culture into licentious- 
ness. However, among the American 
Indians the religious ceremonial dance 
still survives in all its primitive purity, 
particularly among the Pueblos of 
Arizona and New Mexico. Living in 
a harsh and forbidding land, where 
the burning desert plain is matched by 
the brazen sky, their food supply is al- 
ways precarious, and if, in any season, 
the rains are just a little longer de- 
ferred than usual, or just a little more 
scanty in volume, privation is likely to 
be the result. Hence they keenly feel 
their utter dependence upon the puw- 











Shalako dancers, Pueblo 











of Zuni, New Mexico. 





























Mask used by the Shalako Indians. 
Worn in the ceremonial dance to 
induce rain. 


ers of ‘the unseen world, and their re- 
ligion becomes one long-drawn-out 
prayer for rain. They have rites, in- 
cluding the dance, pertaining to birth, 
puberty, marriage, death, war, the 
chase, and other events and activities; 
but the really important religious cere- 
monies refer to the changing seasons, 
the germinaticn or ripening of the 
crops, or in some manner to the food 
supply, with dramatic appeals to the 
gods that give or that may withhold 
the rains. 

In all these ceremonies, designed to 
avert evil and to secure welfare, the 
dance is an important adjunct, al- 
though not the basis of such religious 
activities, as is sometimes thought. So 
a sojourner among the Pueblos some- 
times thinks that the dance is regarded 
as the one important business of life. 
In some communities it appears that 
the people are always absorbed with 
the tribal dances—getting ready for a 
dance, dancing, or recovering from the 
effects of a dance. Some of these cere- 
monies are almost incredibly extended. 
The Hopis, for example, have no less 
than thirteen ceremonies, each of nine 
days’ duration. In addition are a large 
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rumber of katcina dances (the katci- 
nas being the ancestral gods, or clan 
ancients, whose intervention with the 
major deities is desired), and scores 
of minor ceremonies. 

The religious ceremonies of the 
Hopis of Arizona and of the Zunis of 
Western New Mexico are purely pagan 
—-differing in no particular from those 
celebrated by their ancestors centuries 
ago. Those of the Pueblo communi- 
ties along the Rio Grande present a 
curious mixture of Christianity and 
paganism. Rather, they are purely 
pagan, with just a gloss of Christian 
names and forms by way of intro- 
duction. 

At the time of the Spanish occupa- 
tion, each of the Pueblo villages was 
dedicated by the Franciscan mission- 
aries to some saint, who became its 
patron. Sometimes the Indian name of 
the village was retained, and the name 
of the saint prefixed to it—as San 
Diego de Tesuque, San Lorenzo de 
Picuries and San Geronimo de Taos. 
In others, the village now has no name 
but that of the saint, as San Juan, San 
Tidefonso, San Felipe and Santa Clara. 
In still others the name of the saint 
has fallen into disuse, and only the 
aboriginal name of the village is popu- 
larly employed—as Jemez, for San 
Juan de los Jemez; Cochiti for San 
Buenaventura de Cochiti; and Isleta 
for San Antonio de Isleta. But in all 
the Pueblo villages in the valley of the 
Rio Grande the image of the patron 
saint is in the village church, and the 
saint’s day is the occasion of the most 
important public festival. 

In these villages the glossing over 
of the old religion with Christian 
names and formalism is one of the 
most curious phases of the present con- 
dition of the Pueblos. However, it is 
explained by the fact that for at least 
a hundred and fifty years the Inquisi- 
tior was a real power in the American 
Southwest, and that outward confor- 
mity with the religion introduced by 
the missionaries was enforced by flog- 
ging and execution. So the Indian 
adopted the strange white God as a 
way of saving his skin, without in the 
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A snake priest of the Hopis. 


least abating his loyalty to the nature 
gods of his forefathers. 

Of course the necessity for worship- 
ing the God of the aliens has long since 
passed, but in the Rio Grande villages 
long custom had blunted antipathy. In 
the pantheon of the Pueblos there are 
hosts of gods, and, to their way of 
thinking, one more could do no harm, 
and might possibly be useful. So they 
are devout Catholics and unregener- 
ate pagans at the same time, with no 
thought of inconsistency. Of course, 
this condition proves unmistakably 
that the spirit or significance of the 
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Christian religion has never penetrated 
to their understandings. They are 
pagans to the core, and reverence the 
Cress only as the symbol of another 
deity, similar to, and certainly no 
greater, than the god who causes the 
corn to grow, or the gods who give 
the rain, control the springs and give 
the harvests. The Zunis and Hopis 
also were “converted” by the powerful 
arguments of force; but their settle- 
ments were remote from the seat of 
power, and in due time they massacred 
the missionaries and forsook the new 
god. Among them hardly a trace of 
Christian influence survives from the 
Gays of the Franciscans; the saints’ 
days are totally forgotten, and the 
dances and other ceremonies are purely 
pagan. 

Although the dances and the ac- 
companying songs and ceremonies dif- 
fer widely, yet the general mode of 
procedure in the Rio Grande Pueblos 
is similar. At sunrise on the day of 
the festival, an official whom we may 
consider a herald, ascends to a house- 
top, makes proclamation of the cere- 
mony, and calls upon all to participate. 
This he repeats in various parts of the 
town. At nine o’clock mass is said in 
the church by a resident or visiting 
priest. At the conclusion of mass, the 
people form a procession and carry 
the image of the patron saint from the 
church to a temporary booth on one 
side of the plaza, where it remains all 
day. That ends the participation of 
the saint in the day’s ceremonies. The 
dances, songs and rites are frankly 
pagan, directed solely to the propitia- 
tion of the old gods, and consisting 
mainly of prayers for an abundance 
of rain and a prosperous harvest. 

In most of the communities, along 
with the image of the saint in the pro- 
cession is carried a string of scalps of 
enemies slain in battles of the unfor- 
gotten past. These scalps are treas- 
ured among the most precious of the 
possessions of the communities. Some 
villages have special “scalp houses,” 
for the custodianship of these relics of 
the golden age of war. In other vil- 
lages they are kept in one of the “es- 
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tufas,” or council chambers, or in the 
home of the Governor or some other 
dignitary. The scalp house at Zuni 
is a mere oven-like mound, in which 
the scalps are placed, and the entrance 
covered over with earth. A few years 
ago, when the scalp house was opened 
to obtain the precious relics for use in 
one of the processions, it was found 
_that rats had found their way in and 
had destroyed most of the scalps; and 
great was the lamentation on account 
of this calamity. Similar accidents 
have, from time to time, happened in 
other communities, so that the supply 
of scalps is becoming disquietingly 
small. 

After the procession the principal 
dance begins. Usually two parties of 
dancers participate, one party dancing 
for a while and then retiring to make 
room for the others. Songs are chanted 
beseeching the gods for their favor, 
and drums and other musical instru- 
ments add to the din. Clowns (called 
by Bandelier the “Delight Makers’’) 
crack rude and obscene jokes, and do 








Picture writing of the Cliff Dwellers representing the “Plumed Serpent,’ 
Pajarito Park, New Mexico. 


their best to make themselves ridicu- 
lous and to keep everybody in an up- 
roar. Most of the dancers are painted 
and adorned in the most fantastic 
manner possible; and many of them 
wear grotesque masks. In many of 
the dances the participants are re- 
garded as personators of the gods— 
some taking the role of major deities, 
some of the ancestral gods, and some 
of messengers or couriers of the gods, 
and give dramatic representations of 
the Indians’ conception of the every- 
day routine of life among the gods. 
One of the most celebrated of the 
Pueblo dances is the Corn Dance of 
Santa Domingo, which takes place on 
August 4th. It is visited each year by 
large numbers of tourists and residents 
of Albuquerque, Santa Fe and other 
towns. The corn crop is then at the 
critical period of its development; and 
it is implicitly believed by the people 
that upon the fervor with which their 
efforts in this ceremonial occasion are 
regarded by the gods depend the 
abundance or scarcity of the harvest. 








Acoma women. 


It need not be wondered at, then, that 
the Indians enter into their dancing 
and chanting heart, soul and body. 
They feel that they must prevail with 
the gods, or face starvation. 

Not less famous is the harvest dance 
of the Indians of Taos, in northern 
New Mexico, visited every year by 


Many of them are extremely picturesque when garbed in the 
ancient, colorful native attire. 


tourists, who make the trip from Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo and 
other towns of Colorado. This festival 
takes place September 30th (Saint 
Jerome’s Day), when the harvest is at 
its height. There is no more fertile or 
productive region in the entire South- 
west than the beautiful Taos Valley, 
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so that this festival is an occasion of 
thanksgiving to the gods, as well as of 
prayer for a continuance of their 
favors. The dance is similar to that in 
other pueblos; but the ceremonies 
have a distinguishing feature in a pole- 
climbing contest. 
tall, well-greased pole, at the top of 
which is tied a live sheep, a live roos- 
ter, and a basket containing specimens 
of all the fruits and grains produced 
by the people. The person who first 
succeeds in reaching the top of the 
pole cuts loose the sheep, chicken and 
basket; and as these reach the ground 
there is a wild scramble on the part 
of the onlookers to obtain a part of 
the spoil. Success means health and 
prosperity until the next year’s fes- 
tivities. Hence the keen eagerness to 
win the rude prizes. 

No other religious ceremony in the 
world has attracted more wonder and 
amazement than the Snake Dance of 
the Hopis. It is, in fact, one of the 
most remarkable ceremonies of which 
we have any knowledge. It occurs in 
August, the exact date varying from 
year to year, and being fixed only six- 
teen days in advance. The whole cere- 
mony, with its preliminaries, occupies 
nine days; but the Snake Dance itself, 
the crown and culmination of all, lasts 
not more than half an hour. It begins 
just as the sun is about to sink behind 
the distant San Francisco peaks; the 
dancers going thruugh their weird per- 
formance holding live, venomous, 
wriggling rattlesnakes in their mouths. 
When the dance is over, the partici- 
pants run at full speed to the foot of 
the mesa upon which the village is 
located, and there liberate the ser- 
pents. It is their belief that these 
carry to the great plumed serpent who 
controls the springs and underground 
waters, and through them the rains as 
well, an account of the ceremonies and 
prayers of the people. The Snake 
Dance, then, is purely a rain-making 
ceremony, occurring at the season of 
the year when rains are absolutely es- 
sential to the development of the corn. 

The Hopis are the only Indians of 
the Southwest now having snake 


In the plaza is a’ 
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dancing ceremonies, but there is rea- 
son to believe that such ceremonies 
were once performed by all Pueblo 
communities, and even by the pre- 
historic cliff dwellers. Among certain 
of the Rio Grande pueblos, huge rattle- 
snakes are kept in captivity, and 
treated as sacred. From time to time, 
stories reach the outside world to the 
effect that live infants are sometimes 
fed to these huge serpents by the 
snake worshipers; but these tales are 
doubtless apocryphal. In the Pajarito 
Park region are many pictographs and 
petroglyphs crudely representing the 
plumed serpent; and from this it is ar- 
gued that the Snake Dance of the 
Hopis is a heritage of the serpent wor- 
ship of their remote progenitors, the 
cliff dwellers. 

Next to the Snake Dance, perhaps, 
the Shalako Dance of the Zunis is the 
most spectacular of Pueblo Indian 
ceremonies. It takes place late in the 
fall, the date varying. The Shalako 
gods (or giant couriers of the rain- 
makers), the Ashiwanni (or rain 
priests) and the Koyemshi (or clowns) 
are the chief participants, although the 
bow-priests, fire-priests and persona- 
tors of the celestial corn maidens, all 
take part. Some wear amazing cere- 
monial masks, made of deerskin, deco- 
rated with fur and feathers. The per- 
sonators of the Shalako gods carry 
skirted effigies, surmounted by gro- 
tesque masks, so that they appear to be 
about nine feet tall. Many of the 
dancers are decorated with horns, or 
with strangely carved wooden figures, 
or are painted with designs represent- 
ing cloud, rain and lightning symbols. 
The whole series of ceremonies lasts 
eight days, culminating in the Shalako 
Dance proper, and form a dramatic 
representation of scenes supposed to 
take place in the abodes of the gods. 
Near the village is a low shrine, be- 
lieved by the Zunis to mark the exact 
center of the earth, which is conceived 
of as flat and shaped like a pancake. 
Around this shrine are performed in- 
teresting rites, with the offering of 
seeds and sacred meal to the gods of 
the “Middle Place.” 





THE CAPTURE OF THE DESERT WITCH 


BY HERMAN E. STRUCK 


RE YOU sure, James, that 
you realize the full intent 
and importance of my visit 


to America?” Little Prof. 
Quiggs had recovered from the fatigue 
of the long stage ride enough to be- 
gin the realization of what he called 
his “life ambition,” which,- however, 
some hinted, had its birth quite late 
in life when his interest was suddenly 
transferred from its deep-worn course 
among ancient bones to a sport-loving 
widow. On the strength of a distant 
family connection which Quiggs 
claimed, Jim Klift pleased him by 
calling him uncle. Young Klift knew 
his uncle’s mission, as did every one 
of his punchers, including the cook; 
but he allowed him the privilege of 
stating it. “Break away,” he smiled 
indulgently; “let us see how you trim 
it in.” 

“T am preparing an exhaustive trea- 
tise upon the disgrace of the age: the 
decline of modern women, not alone 
by usurping the places of men, but by 
the complete disregard of those beau- 
tiful graces and restrictions and that 
true womanly contempt for athletics 
which characterized the women of 
past centuries. I was seeking climax 
material for the twentieth and final 
chapter when your annual post-card 
came, bearing that picture which 
called itself “The Western Girl.’ You 
remember it, perhaps, a wild young 
woman astride a wild horse and shoot- 
ing with both hands a path through a 
charging herd of bison. I made in- 
quiries and learned that your Western 
States abound with such women. My 
ignorance in this part of the world is 
pardonable, as my studies have been 
so closely linked with civilization; 
nowever, the facts astounded me! I 


took the first steamer for New York. 
And now here I am, my dear James, 
to write the final chapter. You pro- 
duce the material. I make the psy- 
chological deductions. Introduce me 
to these Western women!” 

“Get your hat and we'll see Mrs. 
O’Reilly, the cook.” 

“The cook! But, my dear James— 
well—er—I suppose B 

“Sure. I’d rather see you take her 
as a subject for analysis than—some 
others. A good way to make careful 
studies would be to act as her assist- 
ant in the kitchen. There’s nothing 
like——” 

“You misunderstand me! We have 
cooks in London, you know, but we 
have not the women who ride wild 
horses and carry guns and _ lasso 
steers.” 

“And you think we have?” 

“Haven’t you?” 

Jim slowly closed one eye and his 
fingers hid his lips. “Maybe we have,” 
he said, thoughtfully. “T’ll see.” 

Though the following week brought 
nothing of scientific value to Prof. 
Quiggs, he found it highly enjoyable. 
As for the veneration shown him by 
Jim’s rough men, he had experienced 
nothing to equal it in the best service 
of England. These men idolized him. 
Considering his station, he knew that 
this attention was only proper; he tried 
to show his appreciation by putting 
aside his ancestral sense of propriety 
so much as to eat with the cattlemen, 
and to give them freely of his wisdom, 
especially along the lines of mental 
and physical improvement. To all 
this, they listened with humble eager- 
ness. For instance, feeling happy, one 
night, he drew old Spiller, the fore- 
man, into the circle of listening pupils, 
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and after cross-examining him thor- 
oughly to get a grip on his case, used 
it as an illustration, presenting with 
remarkable clearness the fact that 
Spiller had robbed himself and the 
world of an incalculable treasure by 


not taking advantage of his once great. 


opportunity, and become a famous 


anatomist. Spiller’s father had been 
a butcher. 

“Look here, professor,” said 
“Spike” Cameron, at the breakfast 


table, “‘here’s ‘Red’ usin’ his knife for 
a fork after your lecture last night. 
What’ll we do with him ?” 

“Aw, g’wan,” gulped “Red,” “I’m 
practicin’ to be a famous professor of 
sword swollerin’. Can I help you to 
something, Professor ?” Every 
puncher thought this a laudable am- 
bition, and immediately resumed the 
accustomed use of the knife, after 
which the meal proceeded with more 
jollity. Jim was seldom very talka- 
tive, and though he showed more care- 
ful breeding than his men, that fact 
did not suggest to any one an incon- 
gruity in their relation. He was a 
Westerner to the marrow. 

“Hear about the stage robbery, pro- 
fessor?” asked Spike, when Jim had 
left the table. 

“A robbery! No! Did it happen 
near here?” 

“Right down in the gulch where you 
generally read. It was a one-man 
hold up—I won’t say ‘man,’ ’cause it 
might have been a woman. They 
couldn’t tell in the dark. But the party 
rode a black horse.” 

“There’s a mighty pretty girl al- 
ways rides a big black horse in these 
parts,” put in Red. 

“Is it possible? And could you 
connect this girl with the robbery?” 

“I’m not connecting,” evaded Red; 
“but this young lady is sure some 
whiilwind. She killed two Mexicans 
in Snake Canyon, and she has a way 
of robbin’ a man that’s a_ caution. 
Spike says she’s a witch. She and 
her dad hunt coyotes in the desert.” 

“Extraordinary! I must look into 
this matter immediately. Where does 
she live?” 
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“That I’m not willin’ to confess,” 
said Red. “But Jim might tell you.” 
At this, a knowing smile played around 
the circle, which broadened as Quiggs 
hurried out to find the ranchman. 

“I have gathered remarkable 
material,” he said, excitedly, when he 
had cornered him. “By a little clever- 
ness I worked upon a remark of one 
of the men, and learned that there is 
at large in this neighborhood a young 
woman of the type in which I am 
scientifically interested!” 

Jim acknowledged this with a grunt, 
and was conscious of fortifying him- 
self. 

“There is a 
continued Quiggs. 
give her name. 
witch ?” 

“Whoever told you withheld her 
name as a matter of delicacy. You're 
not exactly complimentary, uncle.” 
After a minute of thought, he said: 
“Tl tell you a little more. The inci- 
dents leading up to what I’m about to 
tell you aren’t important. One night 
she—this desert witch—drove a four- 
horse provision wagon on a stiff run out 
of a little mining burg near the Mexi- 
can line. This wasn’t her business, 
remember. A young fellow pretty 
wei! shot up, whom she scarcely knew, 
was lying in the wagon keeping an eye 
on the road behind, where a couple of 
Mexicans who had done the shooting 
were following in a buckboard. The 
race continued through the night and 
through the next day. But the Mexi- 
cans had taken a different road and in- 
tended to head them off at a spring in 
the desert. The roads joined on a 
ledge overhanging Snake Canyon, a 
little south of the spring. She played 
out the wheel horses in the afternoon. 
She couldn’t turn back. So with a pair 
of cayuses on the tongue, she climbed 
the last hill, and as the Mexicans 
turned into the main road, fifty yards 
below, and began shooting, she pulled 
off a coasting stunt that was not com- 
mon. In some mysterious way she put 
the devil into those played-out ponies, 
and the whole outfit came down on 
the buckboard like a landslide. She 


mystery about her,” 
“They would not 
Who is this desert 














“| . dropped the men, horses and buckboard two hundred feet below into 
the tangle of the Snake Canyon.” 
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wedged in between them and the bank 
and dropped men, horses and buck- 
board two hundred feet into Snake 
Canyon.” 

Jim hesitated. 

“Since you’re looking for the mar- 
velous,” he said slowly, “I may as 
well tell you that before the desert- 
witch left the fellow, she robbed him! 
But I must go to work.” 

“Not. yet, not yet! This is my op- 
portunity. Tell me where I can find 
the man she robbed.” 

Jim turned on his heel. 
man.” 

In a daze, Quiggs grasped the 
other’s arm. “Cost what it may,” he 
whispered, “I must study this woman. 
I I realize, my dear 


“T’m the 


I must meet her. 
James, the extreme delicacy of your 
position: to be robbed by a woman, 
you know, after being lured—pardon 
me—of course, I do not know the cir- 
cumstances. But we must find her. 
Why is it that such a criminal és 

Jim clapped his hand gently over 
Quiggs’ mouth and admonished, “Be 
careful!” 

“T mean,” continued Quiggs, apolo- 
getically, “why don’t the police au- 
thorities act? Why don’t you capture 
her?” 

“T am trying to capture her.” 

That was all Quiggs could get out 
of him. So he spent a miserable day, 
for every one, except the cook, was 
riding the range, and she would not 
tolerate him near the kitchen. 

It would be difficult to describe the 
flights of his imagination while he 
waited for Jim to return. On the 
strength of the possibilities thus 
thrown open to him, he spent several 
hours mx. ‘tally sketching in the last 
chapter of his great work. It would 
be a big sensation, he thought, and 
incidentally, would be popular for that 
reason. It would show with striking 
clearness the steps of the decline: 
First, by woman’s indulgence in minor 
forms of athletics, then gradually ac- 
quiring a lust for more violent pas- 
times, such as dealings with horses, 
racing, etc., which would eventually, 
as in the case of this desert witch, 
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lead to the crimes of which he had 
just heard. And Jim meant to capture 
her! 

Late one night, shortly after this, 
Jim came to Quiggs, who was absorbed 
in writing his book. He did not burst 
into the room, and yet it seemed to the 
professor that he did. He brought 
with him a strange new atmosphere in 
which Quiggs felt foreign. 

“Listen, uncle,” said the boy, “I’ve 
captured the desert witch.” Then he 
executed a violent dance of triumph. 

“That is,” Jim modified, as he saw a 
business like look come into the other’s 
eyes, “I’ve made definite arrangements 
for her capture. You see, I couldn’t 
do the stunt alone, so I asked a friend 
to help me. Colonel Thornton’s 
daughter, Margaret. You’ve probably 
met her—a school-mate of mine—nice 
girl. I’m going to bring her up here 
to-morrow to talk the matter over with 
you. We want you to get what you 
can out of this deal.” 

“Superb! But I’m not acquainted 
with the lady. And you think she is 
capable? Remember, this is no child’s 
play. We are dealing with an—er—” 

“Just leave that to us.” 

“But where will it take place?” 

“At Colonel Thornton’s house, next 
Sunday night.” 

When Jim brought Margaret Thorn- 
ton to the house, Quiggs received her 
with fatherly kindness, and Jim ob- 
served that she impressed the profes- 
sor very favorably. She was girlish 
in physique and manner, and if it were 
not for her eyes, wherein lay a deep, 
mysterious calm, Quiggs felt he could 
hardly consider her seriously. When 
they had outlined briefly the plan of 
capture, Jim was called away by one 
of the men. When he returned an hour 
later, Quiggs was recitinz to an appre- 
ciative listener upon feminine ideals, 
and it was plain that Quiggs, at least, 
had not missed him. 

Later in the day, when the two 
men were again alone, Quiggs had 
quite forgotten the robber woman. 
“James,” he said, concernedly, “you 
say Miss Thornton has always lived 
here ?” 

















“We were school-mates.” 

“T cannot understand it. Where did 
she get her culture? She is out of 
place here—a rose bud in a sage brush 
desert! And the way she carries her 
charms!” 

“Then you think she is beautiful ?” 

“Who could help it? But her soul 
beauty even exceeds her physical. I 
will be frank: in all my travels 
I have never met a woman who ap- 
proaches so nearly my ideals as Miss 
Thornton. Tell me, James, doesn’t she 
interest you?” 

“Why, uncle, I’m human. We were 
‘kids together; we used to ride 
Here Jim paused as if he had blun- 
dered. “Do you know, Margaret 
rides ?” 

“Oh, yes; so she explained to me. A 
little riding is highly beneficial to her. 
Besides, if she rode continually—re- 
member, we are dealing with an ex- 
ceptional case—it would not be im- 
proper, or harmful, because she has 
soul force which anything physical 
cannot affect.” 

They were both silent for a time. 
Finally Jim said, lazily, yet with a 
firmness which betrayed a point to 
gain: “Just for the fun of argument, 
let’s imagine a miracle. Suppose that 
when we have captured and studied 
the desert witch, we find that she has 
qualities which you, yourself, could 
admire—don’t interrupt—you say it is 
impossible, but remember we’re deal- 
ing with a miracle. If, as in Margaret’s 
case, we find that her wild riding is 
highly benefiical to her for physical 
reasons, and even the robberies could 
be explained to your satisfaction—in 
short, if we found her as good as the 
best of women, what would your posi- 
tion in the matter be ?” 

“T say it is impossible for any vir- 
tue——”’ 

“Tt’s not a question of possibility. 
Remember, we’re just supposing. But 
come down to it: what would your 
position be ?” 

“My dear James, what is-the use of 
wasting words?” 

“T’ll tell you how you stand,” inter- 
rupted Jim, with a little heat. “You 
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come out to this Western country to 
prove and cinch a psychological night- 
mare by using an illustration of which 
you are quite ignorant. Since you are 
willing to pivot all the evidence you 
have gathered elsewkere,” he contin- 
ued, calmly, “upon a single case which 
happens to agree with that evidence, 
isn’t it only just that this particular 
case, if it finally deny previous evi- 
dence, should still be allowed its 
weight in determining the truth ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then if this case, as it now stands, 
strengthens your evidence to the point 
of sensationalism, wouldn’t this case, 
should it later develop antagonisti- 
cally to your wishes, weaken all evi- 
dence of lesser strength?” 

“Very true; but, James, we must be 
practical. We are not dealing with 
a dream, but with the real.” 

“If such a dream were possible, 
wouldn’t it give your theory and your 
book quite a jolt?” 

“Tf all women were suddenly proved 
angels, my book still would have value 
as a literary work.” 

Jim smiled a little sadly, as he rose 
to go. “Good luck to you,” he called 
back. Quiggs watched him ride off 
in a cloud of dust. “The boy is young 
yet,” he muttered. “Experience is all 
he needs—he wil] get over it.” 

Sunday morning, Jim came to 
Quiggs. “I’m sorry,” he said, “but in- 
stead of waiting until this afternoon 
to take you over to Thornton’s, as we 
planned, I must go now, as there are 
a number of things to look after. But 
I’ll come to get you this evening.” 

Quiggs thought a moment “How far 
is it to Colonel Thornton’s ?” 

“Ten miles.” 

“It might interfere with the night’s 
work, if you made that long trip for 
me. I will come alone—say, about 
seven o’clock.” 

“Well, if you wish. I'll be there to 
meet you. I’m off.” : 

All day Quiggs was busy preparing 
for the great event, and with every 
hour he grew more nervous. There 
was his camera to polish and the old 
“gun” Spike had given him, and a 
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hundred other little matters to see to. 
In the stable was an old, meek pony, 
which he had learned to ride; he was 
very proud of it, and personally cared 
for the animal, at the same time giving 
Spike valuable suggestions upon the 
care of horses. 

Quiggs allowed himself three hours 
for the ten miles’ ride. Every man 
on the ranch—the cook and even the 
dogs—gathered to see him ride off. He 
was conscious of cutting a dashing 
figure in his broadcloth and silk hat— 
a fact which the cheers that followed 
him verified. 

He had planned to arrive at seven 
sharp, but owing to a spirited half 
hour lecture upon the cruelties of 
“tight lacing,” which Spike had re- 
ceived, the saddle slipped forward into 
its accustomed place and then side- 
ways, spilling its contents. The mare 
was of a charitable and long-suffering 
disposition, but she possessed a char- 
acteristic sense of humor. As the game 
of chase on this occasion called for no 
exertion, she played it with all the 
zest of youth. Quiggs walked the last 
five miles. . 

He found what he thought to be 
Colonel Thornton’s house, and was 
about to enter, when a lantern near the 
stable attracted him. 

“Ts this Colonel Thornton’s place ?” 
he asked of a man who was working 
with the horses. 

“Yes, sir. Big doin’s here to-night.” 
The man eyed him, curiously. 

“Am T too late?” 

“Oh, no—lots of time. Old Taylor 
hasn’t come yet. Taylor,” he _ ex- 
plained with a smile, “is the man who 
sees that the thing is carried through 
accordin’ to law.” 

Quiggs reflected that he would like 
to meet a real Western sheriff, and 
he could not help thinking that Taylor 
would feel honored to meet him. He 
gave Jim credit for thinking of this 
detail to have an officer present. “I 
suppose Mr. Taylor has had experi- 
ence,” he ventured. 

“He’s an old hand at it. I don’t 
think either one will get off without a 
life sentence.” 
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“Either one! Is there more than 
one?” 

The man stared at Quiggs as though 
doubting his sanity, but he answered: 
“The man is as much implicated as 
the woman.” 

“Which man?” 

“Jim Klift.” 

“Ruffian,” cried Quiggs, “it is a 
falsehood! James’ character is spot- 
less. How dare you connect him with 
this criminal ?” 

The man laid a firm hand on the 
professor’s shoulder, while the latter 
glared up at him. Neither spoke for 
some time. ‘‘Mister,” said the ranch- 
man, “I guess you think I’m nutty al- 
right. Forget it. Now, before going 
into the house let me brush the dust 
off you; and take a drink—it will re- 
fresh you. Are you used to good wine? 
Mighty fine gun you’ve got there,” he 
added, taking it out of Quiggs’ pocket. 
“Come, let’s get a drink.” 

More because Quiggs saw an oppor- 
tunity to impress his dignity upon the 
fellow than for any lure of the wine, 
he followed him. They crossed the 
ranch yard, and entered a sod-roofed 
excavation. When he had sampled 
the wine, which was excellent, Quiggs 
charity broadened; he laid his hand 
forgivingly on the hostler’s shoulder, 
and said. “There is one fault that 
vou good Westerners have: it is an 
unwavering, unmitigated contempt for 
the higher. = 

“Excuse me a second, partner,” in- 
terrupted the guide, as he stepped out 
the door. Then as he slowly closed 
it behind him, he said: “I’m going to 
iock you in here till I learn more 
about your pedigree.” 

Quiggs was too upset to reply. He 
was in total darkness. There were 
no windows. Just one star mocked him 
through a narrow crack in the roof. 
He cried for help until his voice gave 
out. Why had the lunatic trapped him, 
he wondered. 

Jim had deceived him, and was a 
close friend of this desert witch; Miss 
Thornton had, like himself, been de- 
ceived; and he stood now on the 
threshold of an unimaginable mystery 
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which any moment might break over 
him its awful realities. 

Quick steps outside aroused him; 
he saw a light through a crack in the 
door, and then Jim stood before him, 
amazement in his face. “Forgive me, 
uncle,” he said. “I had forgotten you. 
Jake must have been crazy to put you 
here. I never will i“ 

“T am done with you! 
all.” 

“That we were married to-night?” 

“Married! You married this woman! 
Let me get away from here.” He 
paused as a new thought came to him. 
“Miss Thornton, what does she think 
of you—how does she take the decep- 
tion ?” 

“She hasn’t discovered any decep- 





I know it 


tion. I guess she doesn’t dislike me. 
But she isn’t Miss Thornton any 
more.’ 

“What!” 


“She is Mrs. Klift.” 
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Somebody came up and spoke to 
Jim. Quiggs stepped behind him, and 
then, unseen, hurried away toward 
Jim’s ranch. 

A little later, Jim and Margaret, be- 
hind a fast-traveling team, overtook 
him on the road. Jim lifted his bride 
from the buckboard, and they con- 
fronted the somewhat dazed professor. 

“T am sorry,” she said, tearfully. 
“Cculd you try to forgive us?” 

“Tt was all my fault,” put in Jim. 
And then all three were silent. 

“If you will try to forgive me,” said 
Quiggs. “It seems to have been a 
very successful capture,” he added, 
as he gave them his hands. Jim 
thought so, too. 

“James, I haven’t had the pleasure 
of being ‘robbed’ as you have; but 
this seems to be a kind of ‘hold-up.’ 
I’ve learned my lesson.” 

That night Prof. Quiggs became a 
Westerner. 





THE WAY OF 


THE TOURIST 


BY EUNICE WARD 


The Gentle Tourist from the East 
Seems very much inclined 

To seek amid this Western land 
The things he ieft behind. ° 


He looks for miles of level blocks 
With many-storied walls, 

Or shady streets and fenceless lawns 
Before ancestral halls. 


He balks at Spanish names (but talks 
Of Mattawamkeag, Maine.) 
He never felt the cold so much 
At home, is his refrain. 


He dreams of meadows brightly green 
And scorns our summer brown, 

He scoffs, derides, complains—then buys 
A lot and settles down. 























THE FISHERMAN 


BY AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 


“Father,” she whispered softly, 
“T love the golden strand, 

And the waves that toss their pearly gifts 
On the glittering, shifting sand.” 


“Ah, daughter, I fain would linger 

On the shore where my dear ones bide ;— 
But the fisherman’s way lies yonder— 

O’er the ocean’s pathway wide.” 





“But, father, the purple billows 
Are drowning the sunlight’s gold, 
And the strand is streaked with shadows, 
While the shrieking winds blow cold.” 


“There are mouths to be fed, my daughter, 
There are little brown feet to be shod, 

And the traps must be set, while my babies dear 
Are safe in the Land of Nod.” 


So the fisherman kissed his daughter, 
And then bade her hasten home, 
As he steered his brown boat outward 
O’er a gray path edged with foam. 






























THE FISHERMAN. 


The fisherman’s babies slumbered, 
All safe in the Land of Nod, 

And his wife at their bedside kneeling, 
Cried through the storm to God. 


“Oh, keep him, Heavenly Father, 
And bring him back, I pray— 

From the dark abyss of night-time 
To the blessed light of day!” 


At dawn, as the golden sunbeams 

‘Were threading morn’s mists of gray, 
The waves crooned low a requiem 

Where the sea’s pale victim lay. 


And the fisherman’s children, sleeping, 
Heard naught of the nighi’s fierce storm, 
While the wife, with her strained eyes watching, 
Saw naught of the still, white form. 





But the Father or high had hearkened 
The voice calling loud through the night, 

And He guided the fisherman Homeward 

To His shores, lit with wondrous light. 











BY LILLIAN 


S THE Overland Limited 
steamed over the broad, 
seemingly endless Wyoming 
plains, on its journey east- 

ward, the girl gazing thoughtfully out 
of the Pullman window, wondered 
what the end of the long ride held for 
her. The grassy plains were so in- 
viting, and the sky seemed so blue, 
and everything looked so big and 
grand and free. She smiled as the 
thought came to her that she would 
like to be out there on that great ex- 
panse—that she wished she was not 
going East; she felt she would find 
hardship—but New York was such a 
big place, there must be plenty of 
work. But what could she do? What 
had her college education fitted her 
for? She knew of nothing practical. 
She could enjoy all that was high in 
art, literature, and well—yes—com- 
forts, such as she had always had, un- 
til 2 few months previous, when her 
guardian had informed her that she 
was three years past the legal age, 
and had a balance in the bank to her 
credit of two hundred dollars. 

‘This was a shock to the girl, and 
she bitterly regretted her indifference 
in the past, when‘her father’s old busi- 
ness associate told her that she was 
altogether too extravagant, and that 
she would exhaust her fortune in a 
few years if she didn’t reduce her ex- 
penses. With the heedlessness of 
youth she had not fully understood 
her guardian’s warning, and lived the 
four years at college as she had at her 
home, sparing no expense either for 
dress or pleasure. The indifference 
she exhibited when he tried to men- 
tion the financial subject at first an- 
noyed the man, and finally he allowed 
her to have her own way, and after 
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the first year at college he forebore 
to refer to the subject again, until the 
day of her graduation. Then he 
turned over the small balance of two 
hundred dollars, and washed his hands 
of her. 

The following day she left Stanford 
forever. She registered at one of the 
best hotels. mes 

Quite a few days were spent in San 
Francisco in this thinking out process, 
and she found the situation more dif- 
ficult to solve than an algebraic equa- 
tion, in which the coefficient of the 
moon is X. She hesitated to call upon 
any of her old chums, because she 
didn’t want to make them unhappy at 
the idea of her plight. But she knew 
there was only one thing left for her 
to do, and that was to get a position— 
as something—quickly, for her hotel 
bill was steadily diminishing her lit- 
tle sum of money. 

“T’ll call on Mary Easton!” she 
thought jubilantly. “Her father has 
so much influence—maybe he’ll let me 
work for him!” 

The next day, carrying out her in- 
tention, she found both Mrs. Easton 
and Mary at home, and they received 
Helen with all the warmth and affec- 
tion of the closest and dearest friends 
in the world. When they heard that 
she had been in town a week, they 
chided her for her tardy call. 

“Why, you naughty child! You're 
coming right to this house to-day to 
stay just as long’as ever we can hold 
you,” and Mrs. Easton rang for the 
butler in order that she might send to 
the hotel for Miss Bently’s trunks. 

“What do you think, Helen!” ex- 
claimed Mary, pink with excitement, 
“mamma has secured my invitations 
for two of the very swellest dancing 
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clubs for next winter; and I’m going 
to come out the very first thing in the 
autumn!” 

Helen smiled a little when Mary 
naively added: “Yes, mamma had an 
awful pull of it to get the invites, and 
I declare I don’t think she would have 
gotten them at all if it hadn’t been for 
Mrs. Harding. You see, the Hardings 
owe papa a lot of money, and mamma 
just gave Mrs. Harding to understand 
that if she didn’t want her to be dis- 
agreeable and mean she had better 
fnake a hustle for my invites. The 
Hardings know simply everybody— 
and if they wanted to be mean—why, 
mamma said she would make papa 
“squeeze them.” ' 

Although this speech was not just 
up to Helen’s code of fair play, she 
charitably forebore to remark upon it. 

During tea, Mrs. Easton showed 
such solicitude for Helen’s future, and 
seemed so delighted and pleased at 
the idea of having Mary’s college 
friend for a guest that Helen, her in- 
nocent heart warming toward the wo- 
man and girl, frankly unbosomed her- 
selt to them about her financial con- 
dition. 

When the short recital was finished, 
Mrs. Easton rang the bell for the but- 
ler, and turning to Helen she said 
stiffly: ‘Dear me, Miss Bently, when 
I asked you to be our guest I actually 
was stupid enough to forget that we 
have some guests coming this evening 
who are to remain with us quite some 
time. Of course, you will understand 
that we simply won’t be able to enter- 
tain you while they are here.” 

Mary sat with wandering gaze, ner- 
vously twisting her hands, her eyes 
never once meeting Helen’s startled 
looks. 

“Mary,” said Mrs. Easton, in a hard, 
metallic voice, “you must go right up 
to Jenkins and have her fix your hair 
for to-night.” 

Without a hand-clasp, and with a 
very low and short “Good afternoon,” 
Mary sailed quickly out of the room, 
leaving Helen mystified, chagrined 
and humiliated. 

“T shall be very busy this afternoon 
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preparing to receive my guests, and I 
am sure you will pardon me if I rur 
away now,” said Mrs. Easton as she 
stood by the bell, still ringing, al- 
though the patient butler stood in the 
doorway. “I shall countermand the 
order for your trunks,” 

Without a word, Helen rose, and 
looked at the woman whose eyes were 
even more shifty than those of her 
daughter. She could not trust herself 
to speak; tears of indignation were 
ready to fall, and with a formal nod of 
her aristocratic little head she passed 
quickly from the presence of the wo- 
man who had treated her unkindly. 

For the first time in her young life 
Helen realized that money, or rather 
the lack of it, was the thing that caused 
the most unhappiness in the world. 
This day, she told herself, was the 
most unhappy day in her whole life, 
and a strange feeling came over her 
that it was only the beginning of a 
lorg series. 

The hard task of finding a position 
where experience was not necessary 
soon filled all her waking hours. She 
moved from the expensive rooms in 
the. hotel, to cheap but cleanly lodg- 
ings. 

After many failures she decided that 
she must take a position as salesgirl 
temporarily, until she found something 
better. Accordingly, one bright morn- 
ing in June she entered one of the large 
stores patronized by ladies of wealth. 
She made known her wishes to the 
superintendent, asking if he could per- 
mit her to go to work immediately. 
“Sort of bluff, isn’t it?” he said, staring 
boldly at her pretty tailored gown. 

“T don’t think I quite understand 
you,” she said, coloring painfully. 

“You don’t want a job in any store, 
when you can afford to swell it like 
this,” the superintendent answered. 

“But, indeed, I must work. I want 
a position very badly,” the girl an- 
swered, with the tears welling up in her 
eyes. 

“You’re too pretty to work, girlie,” 
he answered, with a grin on his fat 
face. “Has your gentleman friend gone 
back on you—or are you looking for 
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another one? Any one that comes to 
this store has got to work, and we 
haven’t time to waste on every girl who 
has a row with her fellow and tries to 
start the independent dodge. You bet- 
ter go home and be good. A 

The highly-strung, sensitive girl 
waited to hear no more, but hurried 
from the store. In her innocence she 
did not comprehend the vile meaning 
of the man, but she knew that his tone 
was disrespectful, that he was coarse 
and vulgar. 

Reading an afternoon paper in the 
restaurant where she ate her dinner 
that night an advertisement for “cul- 
tured ladies to visit cultured people,” 
met her eye, in one of the classified 
columns, and she wrote the name and 
address of the advertiser on one of 
her cards, and indicted a letter that 
evening in which she gave as much of 
her history as she thought imperative, 
adding that she had had no experience 
whatever in any kind of work. 

In ten days she received an answer, 
telling her to come to New York at 
once, where she “could easily make 
fifty dollars a week.” This answer 
brought joy to the unhappy girl, and 
she proceeded to pack her trunks, and 
made ready to leave San Francisco on 
the morrow. 

When she had purchased her ‘ticket 
and sleeper she had just thirty dollars 
in her purse. Twenty dollars of this 
was eaten up in excess baggage, and 
she found that she would have hardly 
enough money left with which to pay 
for her meals en route. 

Youth is seldom addicted to worry- 
ing, and by the time the train had left 
San Francisco, Helen ceased to worry 
about the future; she thought that she 
was going to New York to fill a good 
position—’twould be a living, any- 
way, and Helen was very proud. 

By the time the train reached the 
great plains of Wyoming, Helen had 
regained her normal condition of mind 
again. As she gazed out over the 
great, quiet expanse, she indulged in 
day dreams. Sometime she would 
come back to this wonderful country 
and enjoy a few months of the sum- 
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mer on the prairie. It seemed as if 
there was no living thing on the plain, 
excepting a herd of cattle away over 
to the south 

Just then the train stopped with a 
jerk, and the passengers jumped up in 
alarm. A gearing had broken, and the 
conductor said it would take nearly 
half an hour to repair the damage. 
Most of the passengers alighted in 
order to take advantage of the delay 
and get a breath of fresh air. Helen 
welcomed the opportunity of getting 
out of the cars, and taking her hat 
from the paper bag in which an oblig- 
ing porter had put it, she stepped 
briskly from the train and started to 
walk down the track. Most of the 
passengers were at the forward end 
of the train watching the crew repair 
the damage. 

Half an hour! How cooling the soft 
breeze felt as it blew a stray, brown 
curl across her face! It was not yet 
noon, and the air held all the refresh- 
ing sweetness of the morning. The 
tall grass of the prairie swayed gently 
in the light wind, and the drowsy hum 
of the insects in the fragrant grass 
seemed to calm any unrest that might 
have lurked in the girl’s heart. She 
loved nature—she was a romanticist, 
and to one of that disposition the sub- 
lime must always appeal, whether it 
be the sea, or its antithesis, the wide, 
rolling prairie. 

Helen had walked perhaps two hun- 
dred yards, safe in the thought that 
the train would not start for at least 
half an hour. The rarefied air carried 
to her startled ears the curt “all 
aboard,” and she turned and ran with 
all her might for the slowly moving 
train. The train began to make speed, 
the breathless, running girl hoped that 
some of the passengers would see her 
from the observation car and signal 
the conductor to stop the train; but the 
passengers did not see the figure of the 
girl frantically waving to the fast- 
moving train. In her wild run Helen 
tripped and fell, striking her head 
against one of the steel rails. She lay 
where she had fallen, unconscious— 
miles and miles from human habita- 























tion, the only living thing on that vast, 
waving expanse, except perhaps the 
cattle in the distance, and the wild 
things in the brush and grass. 


* * * * 


When consciousness returned to the 
unhappy girl, she sat up slowly and 
looked around her—mystery in the 
depths of the sweet, violet eyes. As 
her attention fell on the track it all 
came back to her, and she strained 
her eyes in a vain endeavor to discern 

e train in the distance. Looking at 
her watch, she was surprised to find 
that the afternoon was well advanced. 
The heat was almost unbearable, and 
the cooling breeze that had stirred 
the grass in the morning had entirely 
subsided, leaving only the glaring 
glimmer of the hot June sun, and the 
glassy waves of heat-impregnated air. 

Her lips were parched with thirst, 
and she looked around hopelessly, 
wondering where she could find water. 
She realized the danger of losing sight 
of the track, and in the anticipation 
that a freight train might pass, she 
started to walk along the ties in the 
direction of the train that had started 
without her. 

After an hour of painful trudging, 
the thirst that racked her became mad- 
dening. Her head ached, and she was 
foot-sore and weary. She had not 
fully recovered from the bad effect 
of her fall, and she gave little heed to 
her awful position. Water—it was 
water that filled her thoughts. She 
stood on the track and surveyed the 
horizon in every direction. She saw 
the cattle far over to the south. Surely 
they must have water—they always 
found the streams and water holes— 
she would go there. The idea that the 
cattle were wild, and that to approach 
them meant grave danger, never en- 
tered into her calculations. The one 
paramount idea was—water. She 
must have water. 

She judged the distance to where 
the cattle were grazing to be about 
two miles, whereas in reality it was a 
good ten; the rarefied air of the prairie 
deceived her vision, and made objects 
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seem much nearer than they really 
were. 

Now and then, in the depths of a 
coulee, she would lose sight of the cat- 
tle, but the same brave spirit that had 
always characterized her, bade her 
plod on and on. Once or twice when 
she seemed to have lost all sense of 
direction she took her guidance from 
the sun—that sun which was causing 
her such misery. After an  hour’s 
tramp over the rough prairie, that had 
appeared so smooth and level from 
the train window, her steps began to 
falter—her head rang with a thousand 
hammering sounds—all power of 
thought seemed to be gradually leav- 
ing her—she forgot where she was; 
forgot even who she was—and with 
but one incoherent thought of water— 
water—she sank down into the deep 
grass. 

The sun gradually declined below 
the earth and sky line, and the sum- 
mer twilight stretched into night, and 
still the girl lay quiet and motionless 
in the arroyo. As the stars came out, 
the prairie dogs began to appear; 
many of them seemed to know that 
the object lying in the grass had no 
power to harm them, and they curi- 
ously sniffed around the prostrate 
form. 

The rays of the full moon were just 
beginning to drive away the shadows 
in the arroyo, when the notes of a 
gentle and soothing song—such as the 
cowboy sings to the herd when it 
shows signs of restlessness, the pre- 
cursor of a stampede—were borne, 
sweet and clear, on the night air. 

The singer was drawing nearer and 
nearer to the place where the girl lay; 
the startled shying of his horse, in- 
stautly drew his gaze from the heavens 
to the ground at his feet. 

“Good heavens,” he exclaimed, at 
the same time dismounting quickly 
and throwing the bridle rein over his 
shoulder. A few steps brought him to 
the girl. Bending over her he ex- 
claimed even more forcibly than be- 
fore. Almost buried in the tall grass 
lay the body of a girl! The bright 
moonlight falling on her up-turned, 
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childish face, showed every line of the 
rare beauty of her features. The soft 
brown hair fell over the fair throat 
and shoulders, and the long, dark 
lashes swept the pale cheeks. In one 
glance the man saw all this, and, too, 
he saw the small, white hand and arm 
outstretched on the grass, and the 
graceful curves of the beautiful body, 
as it lay so ominously quiet at his 
feet. 

“My God! how did she get here!” 
he muttered, as he fell on his knees 
beside her, and lifted her head and 
shoulders gently. He listened for the 
beating of her heart and found it dis- 
tinct, but very faint. 

“She can’t die—she won’t die!” he 
said aloud, as he lifted her in his arms 
and looked at the fair face that lay 
against his arm so helplessly. 

A man, a maid and the moonlight— 
and most of all, a situation—yes, the 
situation means much—and how 
quickly the little blind god begins to 
take aim. 

Rankin laid the unconscious girl 
again on the ground and began to chafe 
her hands and arms in an endeavor 
to restore her senses. He watched in- 
tently for the flutter of her eyelids, 
wondering what the color of the eyes 
might be. He was sorry for once that 
he was not a man who carried a flask 
with him; if he only had a teaspoon- 
ful of brandy to press between those 
pale lips! There was not a drop of 
water in his canteen. Could he man- 
age to get her over to the water-hole? 
It was only a mile distant. He would 
try, anyway. His efforts to restore 
the girl to consciousness were futile. 
He took her in his arms again, and 
speaking soothingly to his horse, he 
raised her to the saddle, and holding 
her with one arm, sprang up behind 
her. The mustang resented carrying 
an extra burden, but by the gentle use 
of the spurs and the deft handling of 
the bridle rein, he proceeded to lope 
resignedly over the prairie in the 
direction of the water-hole. 

The evening breezes played havoc 
with the girl’s hair, and the girl’s 
hair played havoc with the man’s 
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heart. She lay against his heart so 
closely—perhaps it wasn’t quite nec- 
essary to hold her so crushed to him— 
but the moonlight—the man—and, 
most of all, the maid. After a time he 
guided the mustang with his knees 
alone, and both arms reverently en- 
circled the girl. He rarely raised his 
eyes from her face, almost trusting en- 
tirely to the instinct of his mount to 
find the water-hole. 

The constant loping of the little 
buckskin over the uneven ground was 
quite sufficient to make the blood cir- 
culate in anything animate, and it had 
a salutary effect upon Helen Bently, 
for without a moment’s warning she 
sighed faintly and opened her eyes. 
Opened them wide, too, and the man 
watching her so longingly, had a full 
half minute of bliss gazing into the 
depths before she lowered them. A 
wave of delirious joy swept over Ran- 
kin’s soul! They were just as he had 
pictured them to be—large, violet-blue 
——how innocent and pure! 

For a moment after Helen opened 
her eyes neither man nor girl spoke. 
The girl was too dazed and the man 
couldn’t find words. Perhaps he 
fancied that to break the silence would 
break the spell, and he would waken 
to find that he had been sleeping in the 
saddle, and the lovely girl in his arms 
was only a vision of his dreams. 

But her struggling brought him to a 
swift realization of the situation, and 
he hastened to reassure her. 

“Please, please, don’t be  fright- 
ened,” he said earnestly. “You are 
quite safe now.” 

The feeble efforts to free herself 
ceased with the first reassuring word. 
Possibly the memory of the grave face 
with the dark brown eyes that she had 
looked into a minute ago, together 
with the soft mellowness of the rich 
voice, had an influence too. She looked 
up into his face with a timid, half-curi- 
ous expression. 

Rankin smiled encouragingly at her, 
and settling her more comfortable in 
the saddle, he said: 

“You must have fainted. 
you a little while ago lying 


I found 
in the 





















grass.” He strove to keep the note 
of curiosity out of his tone, but from 
the time he had found her, miles from 
even a cattle ranch, he had not ceased 
to wonder who she was, and how she 
came to be lying alone and helpless on 
the great range of the Big Brand cat- 
tle lands. 

Only one word escaped her parched 
_ lips, “Water!” The man put spurs to 
the mustang, and in a few minutes 
they reached the spring. 
® The cold water revived the girl won- 
derfully, and she sat up, supporting 
herself with one hand resting on the 
ground beside her. The color that had 
forsaken her smooth cheeks and her 
prettily curved lips, now returned to 
them. The consciousness that she had 
been held in the arms of this hand- 
some stranger, and that he had minis- 
tered to her needs so kindly and re- 
spectfully, caused the blushes to man- 
tle her face. She stole a glance at the 
tall form leaning over the pool, and 
the sight of his apparent manliness 
gave her courage, and she said, “I 
don’t know how to thank you for your 
kindness to me——” “Now, I beg of 
you,” interrupted Rankin, “please do 
not say a word, or you'll embarrass 
me,” and they both laughed sponta- 
neously. 

Rankin proceeded to tell her how he 
had found her at the bottom of the ar- 
royo. She, in turn, related how she 
had been left alone on the prairie, 
when the Overland pulled out; and she 
told him of her suffering from thirst, 
and how she had wandered off to find 
the cattle. Rankin’s heart ached for 
her, but somehow he rather blessed 
the chance that had enabled him to 
help her, and he was glad that she had 
taken that fatal walk down the track. 
He knew nothing of her home or where 
she was going—and he didn’t care. 
The most important thing just then 
was that he was the only one for miles 
and miles around that could help her, 
and he rejoiced in it. 

As Helen listened to his voice she 
instinctively felt that he was a gentle- 
man. She couldn’t account for his 
cowboy garb, but she noted with satis- 
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faction that his general appearance 


was neat, and that his hair was 
combed becomingly. She remembered 
with what ease he had seemed to carry 
her to the water-hole, and she covertly 
surveyed the six feet of American 
manhood that stood tightening the 
saddle girth. She decided that she 
liked the shape of his head—and his 
chir was—well, it couldn’t be more 
perfect. 

A realization of the fact that she 
was very weary and tired, and was 
goodness knew where on the prairie 
at night, with a strange man, overcame 
her, and tired and hungry as she was, 
small wonder that the tears came in a 
torrent. In a second Rankin was be- 
side her, and placing his arm around 
her shoulder, and drawing the bent, 
sobbing girl to him, he tried to com- 
tort her. 

“Why, you dear little child, you 
mustn’t feel so badly. I'll have you 
home in no time, and to-morrow you 
will not feel a bit tired or weary. Just 
wait until I bring Kicking, Bess over 
here, and we'll be off for the ranch 
house.” 

The tears and sobs stopped long 
enough for Helen to ask in surprise: 
“You don’t mean that there is a house 
near!” 

“Well,” Rankin said, with just a lit- 
tle hesitation, “it isn’t so very near, 
you know, but Kicking Bess can make 
ever such good time, and it won’t take 
such a very long time to get there.” 

The sobs ceased, and Helen drew 
gently away from the arm that encir- 
cled her shoulders. Rankin assisted 
her to rise, but made no attempt to 
carry her to the horse, merely assist- 
ing her with his arm to the mustang. 
He feared to offend her, and as he 
was about to assist her to the saddle, 
he was on the verge of asking her par- 
don for putting his arm around her 
shoulders when the sudden jumping 
aside of Kicking Bess threw Helen 
into his arms. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon—I didn’t 
know your horse was going to do 
that.” 

With a smile, Rankin held Kicking 
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Bess by the bridle rein with one hand, 
and with the other assisted Helen to 
mount. He jumped up quickly be- 
hind her, and after one or two stub- 
born jumps and kicks, Kicking Bess 
settled down to the long, regular 
strides that were to take them to the 
ranch house of the Big Brand. 

Although Helen was a fair rider, in 

her weakened condition she would 
never have been able to keep her seat 
if Rankin did not hold her with his 
arm. 
“You see, Miss—Miss—if I don’t 
hold you on, you will fall off,” and af- 
ter trying to keep her seat without the 
aid of his arm, and nearly falling off 
twice, she patiently consented tc be 
held on. 

The first five or six miles of the long 
ride passed well enough, but by the 
time they had covered ten miles, 
Helen could not sit erect any longer; 
the brown head, after many efforts tu 
keep up, finally dropped back on the 
broad breast of Rankin. He pulled 
Kicking Bess up sharply, and without 
asking permission, placed the girl in 
a more comfortable position, and drew 
her head down on his breast. 

“Now, doze off to sleep, if you can, 
and feel that you are in safe hands. 
When we reach the ranch house, I will 
waken you.” 

She was too tired to protest, and ac- 
cepted the situation with a sigh of 
contentment. 

The mustang knew the direction 
homeward, and needed no guidance. 
The girl was sleeping quietly; two 
strong arms held her tightly, and once 
again the man blessed the lucky 
chance that had enabled him to rescue 
such a girl. 

Rankin was not the sort of man who 
would be easily impressed with a wo- 
mar. His respect for the indi* ‘dual 
woman was great; he thought thét this 
thing that some women call lov . was 
very often bartered for mone ‘ and 
position, and the idea of having’ girl 
marry him for his money wd ab- 
horrent to him. Consequently he was 
glad when the spring and summer 
came—he could come to his Western 


ranch and get away from the selfish, 
money-fevered crowds of the great 
metropolis. Even during the winter 
season, when New York is at _ its 
height, he would oblige his father’s 
sister by remaining in town for one 
or two of her functions; then he would 
be off for Southern Europe or some- 
where else far away from the madding 
holiday crowd. 

When his thirty-fifth birthday had 
come and gone, his aunt asked him a 
little sadly if he never saw any girl 
in her drawing rooms that he thought 
he could marry. 

“Aunt Katherine,” he answered, 
“when I fall head over heels in love I 
shall want to marry, and not one min- 
ute before.” 

Aunt Katherine sighed hopelessly, 
for she thought that the present indif- 
ference to the blandishments of the 
fair sex rather precluded the idea of 
a “head over heels” day ever coming. 

As Kicking Bess sped over the 
moonlit prairie with her double bur- 
den, Rankin thought of the words he 
had been wont to parry his ‘aunt’s 
questions with, and he wondered if 
that much laughed at “head over 
heels” day had come at last. 

As he looked at the sweet face lying 
so quietly on his breast, his pulse beat 
faster, and he wondered if she would 
care—could she care for him? Then, 
loverlike, he tortured himself with the 
tHought that there might be “some one 
else.” 

But Harold Rankin was a man of 
firm determination; he promised him- 
self to make a brave e/‘ort to win 
against that some one else if he ex- 
isted. 

His face was so close to hers that 
he could feel the warm breath or his 
cheek; the slightly parted lips were so 
soft and dewy that he had been less 
than human if he had not been 
tempted. She would never know— 
she was asleep—why— why—— 

Suddenly the tugging at the horse’s 
bit arrested his attention. Kivking 
Bess was running away. Maddened 
by the woman’s skirts and the extra 
burden, the high-strung brute had the 
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bit between her teeth, and the entire 
strength in the man’s hand could not 
hinder her mad rush onward. The 
girl still rested lovingly against his 
breast as, with one arm, he held her 
to him and the other’s strength bore 
firmly upon the mare’s jaws. Useless 
the attempt. White with fear for the 
girl, who was now in her danger inex- 
pressibly dear, he placed his lips close 
to her ear. “Are you sleeping?” The 
blue eyes suddenly opened. “Oh, oh, 
what is the matter? Please, please!” 
“Hush, don’t move; do as I bid you. 
My mare is running away. I cannot 
save either of us unless you obey me. 
Put both your arms about my neck. 
Now, then, hold tight. We're nearing 
a ravine. My horse is mad! Hold 
tighter—tighter !” 

The words were hardly from his lips 
before the girl realized that a terrible 
death was staring them in the face. 
She knew the row of giant trees that 
lined the gorge would stop their mad 
flight—or else the horse would slide 
between them with his precious bur- 
den into the deep hole beyond. 

But what was the cowboy, this son 
of the plains, doing? He was un- 
loosening his feet from the stirrups; 
he had dropped the useless bridle, and 
was telling her again to hold him 
closer. 

Onward they swept toward the line 
ef trees, the mare’s feet measuring the 
distance with terrifying velocity. Then 
suddenly the girl’s heart stood still. 
In an instant more they would be to- 
gether in the bottom of the gorge. 
Helen closed her eyes and tried to 
pray—tried to call up the childish 
faith that had once served for all dif- 
ficulties. With a startling suddenness 
she felt her body being lifted upward. 
One look—she saw two giant arms 
flash into the air, heard a voice com- 

wand her obedience, felt her weight 
gruwing heavier, and Helen Bently 
saw an exhibition of strength such as 
she ad never witnessed before. As 
they wept under the trees, Rankin’s 
arms jhct upward, and the cowboy 
grasped the long limb of the tree, lift- 
ing himself and the girl bodily from 
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the saddle, and the mare shot from 
under them, crashing into the gorge 
below, leaving the man and girl sus- 
pended in the air. No words escaped 
their lips for many minutes. Rankin 
held the girl closely after dropping to 
the earth. 

Then she told him in broken sen- 
tences of her gratitude, her great ad- 
miration for him. He replied that her 
debt to him could be repaid by giving 
him her future plans. She should 
never leave him could he prevent it. 
When he heard her innocently tell of 
the advertisement she had answered 
in a New York paper, his face burned 
with indignation. 

“Why, Miss Bently, you can’t go to 
New York on any such wild goose 
chase as that? Don’t you know that 
an advertisement of that order, if it be 
at all legitimate, which I doubt, is sim- 
ply put in by people who want house 
to house canvassers or lot sellers on a 
commission!” 

“Oh, dear, dear, how can that be? 
Why, they answered me and said that 
I was to come right on to New York.” 
Consternation seemed to overcome 
her, Rankin assured himself that 
Helen Bently would never leave for 
New York until such time as he would 
go with her. They were walking now, 
and when they had reached the small, 
plain house, called by courtesy the 
ranch house, Rankin immediately or- 
dered the Chinese cook to bring in 
supper. The Celestial had been look- 
ing for his master for the last two 
hours, and he hastily laid another 
place for the pretty white girl, and 
proceeded to bring in what was left 
of the supper. After they had dined, 
Rankin showed the girl to a hard-wood 
room—his own, the one thing about 
the Big Brand that looked like Eastern 
civili ition. The house consisted only 
of a Jarge living room, two bedrooms 
and @ kitchen. Outside, a quarter of 
a milk away, were the corrals, and the 
bunk ouse of the men. ; 

Hein was glad to retire, with the 
hand that Rankin had held so long 
across her heart, and a feeling of rest 
and happiness flooding her soul. 
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In the morning she awoke after a 
refreshing and peaceful sleep. She 
greeted Rankin with a bright smile, 
and as she poured the coffee at break- 
fast, Rankin sat back and wondered 
how it was possible for a girl to be so 
beautiful. She had to admonish him 
two or three times that his breakfast 
was getting cold, and when he boldly 
told her that he would rather look at 
her than eat, she blushed prettily, and 
told him that he ought to be ashamed 
of himself. 

Helen understood that Rankin 
owned the Big Brand ranch, but she 
had no idea as to the actual wealth of 
the man. He purposely kept it from 
her, and posed as an ordinary, suc- 
cessful cattle raiser. 

The early morning on the prairie 
was exactly as she had thought it to 
be, when she looked out on the great 
waving expanse from the train win- 
dow. It was so cool, and the atmos- 
phere was laden with the fragrant 
scent of the long grasses. Rankin 
showed her the corrals, the bunk house 
where the men slept, and then he took 
her to the cottage of his superintend- 
ent. Of course the presence of a 
young and beautiful girl created quite 
a little excitement around the Big 
Brand. The superintendent told her 
that she had the honor of being the 
first woman who had ever been within 
miles of it. When she realized that 
there were no other women on the 
ranch, a nervous feeling took posses- 
sion of her, and she asked Rankin to 
take her back to the ranch house. He 
looked at her closely as he left her at 
the door, and held her hand at parting 
maybe a longer time than was neces- 
sary for politeness. 

That night, after dinner, with a 
white face the girl said in hesitating 
tones: “Mr. Rankin—really—I must 
leave here to-morrow. Will you allow 
one of your men to take me to the sta- 
tion in the morning?” 

“The station?” Rankin smiled. 
“Why, what station do you refer to, 
Miss Bently?” 

“Well, whatever you may call it— 
where the train stops,” answered the 
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girl, wondering why he smiled so 
broadly. 

“You possibly mean Laramie—fifty 
miles away.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Helen, in 
consternation. “Do you mean to say 
that Laramie is the nearest place 
where the train stops?” 

“Yes; there is no other place for a 
radius of miles and miles where the 
train stops, and the roads are so un- 
used and in such bad condition that 
ever if you did start from here in the 
morning you would not reach Laramie 
unti] the next day. And,” he con- 
tinued, looking into the sweet, troubled 
face, “I am not sure that I want to 
let you leave me now that I have found 
you.” 

“T do not understand you,” she said, 
slowly. “Why should you want to 
keep me here?” 

Rankin has often averred that he 
cannot account for the strange, stub- 
born feeling that came over him when 
ke first looked at the helpless girl ly- 


ing unconscious on the prairie, the 


strange, determined something that 
seemed to possess his whole soul, and 
seemed to whisper, “You have found 
her—keep her!” His mind became 
imbued with the idea that he had 
fourd the one sweet woman the gods 
intended for him, and him alone, and 
he swore that she should never leave 
him—that he would win her in spite of 
everything. When men of Rankin’s 
order fall in love, it may be well 
called “madly.” 

“Don’t speak of your going away,” 
he said, softly, trying to steady his 
voice. “Don’t, don’t!” 

The pale moonlight certainly has 
great potency when it comes to lovers. 
They were sitting side by side in the 
moonlight, and under Rankin’s gen- 
tle questioning, he induced Helen to 
tell him her whole life story. At the 
recital the man‘s mouth grew stern, 
and a determined glow came into his 
eyes. He understood the lonely girl’s 
position a thousand times better than 
she, and again he thanked the chance 
that had caused the train to pull off 
without her. His indignation was 
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plainly apparent when she told him of 
her desire to work for the people who 
had inserted the advertisement in the 
paper, and he stopped her recital im- 
pulsively. 

“Nonsense, child; what coz.d you 
do in New York. Why, an ad. of that 
sort is a direct snare and a delusion; 
and what is more, you are not going to 
New York without money or friends to 
go to.” 

“But,” asked Helen in_ surprise, 
‘merhaps that advertisement is per- 
fectly alright?” 

“T am willing to stake my life on it 
that it is not alright, and you cannot, 
must not, think of going to such a 
great, heartless city on such a wild- 
goose chase.” 

Helen sat in thought a moment; then 
seeing her companion’s brows ‘con- 
tracted sternly, she stood erect and ad- 
dressed him firmly: 

“But, Mr. Rankin, you forget: I have 
no money, and I must, absolutely must 
work. And,” she added, with the op- 
timism of unspoiled youth, “there must 
be plenty that I can do to support my- 
self in New York?” 

Rankin leaned closer to her, and she 
could feel his breath on her face as 
he asked, his voice trembling and his 
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eyes searching her face, “Can’t you 
like me a little?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” she interposed 
quickly, “you have saved my life— 
and you have been so kind to me——” 

“Then,” interrupted Rankin tensely, 
reaching for and clasping her hand, 
“don’t leave me.” 

He rose with her, and as she tried 
to draw away, he placed his arms 
about her and drew her close to him. 
Looking down into the blushing face, 
he said: “Helen, Helen, forgive me, 
but I cannot, cannot let you leave me. 
I cannot bear the thought that you 
want to go away from me. You cannot 
—you will not go, dear?” 

The head nestled against his shoul- 
der, and the dark eyelashes hid the 
violet eyes. Rankin could hardly be- 
lieve it true! Yes, it was not a dream! 
She was actually reclining in his arms, 
and her head was on his shoulder! 

“Darling, dearest—look at me. Let 
me read in your eyes that it is true.” 

His head bowed until his lips were 
close to hers; then he whispered: 

“Helen, I love you—how I love you, 
dear. I have been waiting so long for 
you to come.” 

As the moon set that fair June night, 
two lovers still lingered by the ravine. 





GRAND CANYON 


BY E. H. PARRY 


SUNRISE AT THE 


An amber glow is leaping in the east 

To herald dawn; the shadowy, brooding cloud 
That trails above the canyon as a shroud 

Dissolves to song of bird and bark of beast. 

The glow has spread to flame, the flame increas’d 
Till Point Sublime and peaks and crags that crowd 
About it to the west, are gold-endow’d 

By streaming shafts of light, and night has ceas’d. 


Now upward stealing from their hiding place, 

So slowly and discreetly, gilded white— 

But boldened by the day—come mists to light; 
As blessed angels move they on through space, 

Or mount as souls that, freed from earth and night, 
Arise to seek their God and lasting grace. 











THE ARCTIC SEA-BIRD 


BY NELIE M. LOUGHNANE 


“The poet Saadi, lamenting unshod 
feet, came upon a beggar who had no 
feet, and, viewing heavier misfortune, 
forgot his own.” 


APTAIN WHITSON, whose 
ship was detained at Unimak 
Island by the heavy storm, 
sat at a window of Sankt 
Kruchoff’s store of the said isle, worry- 
ing, what of this and other disappoint- 
ments, over the trials of his lot, when, 
looking up, he discerned a huge flock 
of migratory birds, guillemots or gulls 
of some order, passing before him 
over Isanotki Strait. They aroused 
his interest, and he presently sat up, 
cleaned the window, and forgetting his 
vexations, gave them his attention. 
Their course was to the south, but 
soon it was interrupted, and the flock 
began a detour to the waters of the 
basin of the strait. Alighting here, 
they swam about for a time at the 
whim of the oscillatory waves, and 
finally, all save a few, resumed their 
flight. The remaining birds lazily 
continued to ride the deep, borne 
forward by the incoming waves 
or into the recesses by the outgoing. 
It was raining heavily. The mite 
could be seen but indistinctly through 
the mists and smother—as had been 
the flock, but so did it ride and such 
was its appearance that Whitson took 
it for a solitary fowl—a lone water- 
bird. Presently out of the oscillatory 
waves into the more tranquil waters 
that at irregular intervals broke upon 
the stream, came a small native oomiak 
with two kamlayka-clad oarsmen. Now 
a skiff, more especially the native skin 
craft, in any weather, not to say 
stormy, is by reason of the current in 
dangerous quarters upon Isanotki 





strait. Whitson knew this. He opened 
his eyes, looked again to satisfy him- 
self that it was in reality an oomiak; 
then, free of doubt on the point, called 
for help. 

There was at Kruchoff’s that day, 
lounging about the. room or engaged 
in games of chance, some dozen 
guests. His cry brought them to his 
side. 

Said one: “An oomiak, a bidarka, in 
truth!” 

Another: “It’s been drawn down 
from the Behring by the tide as it plied 
between the island and peninsula.” 

A third, with a shake of his head: 
“A sorry plight—its!” 

A fourth: “The waves will bear it 
into the current, the current will carry 
it into the narrows, and there'll be 
more bones for the shores of the San- 
nak Isles!” 

Then spoke Chris Hanson, master of 
a trading schooner that plied in island 
trade and lay now off Unimak: “Men 
of the Alert, to the harbor! We'll 
meet her. as she shoots into Ikatan 
Bay!” 

Upon either side of the stream that 
plows through the basin are pulsating 
waters, and upon the inner side of 
these bodies, the streamward side, 
breakers. When Whitson had recog- 
nized the boat it had entered the 
rollers of what we shall call the Alas- 
kan body, but soon, owing to the ef- 
forts of the oarsmen, it escaped back 
into the oscillatory waves. Its objec- 
tive point plainly was the Alaskan 
shore. Hither it bore, and now so suc- 
cessfully that from a mote in the dis- 
tance resembling again a bird, it 
passed completely from view. But 
the tug, what of the suction of the cur- 
rent that outdid the contrary influences 








of wind and tide, was streamward, and 
presently it re-appeared. Onward it 
came on an incoming wave, the length 
of the top from stern to bow revealed, 
the length of the bottom from bow to 
stern. But upon the dissolution of the 
wave it turned, its occupants bent 
double at the oars, landward again. 
Rapidly it covered distance. An out- 
going wave seized it and helped it on- 
ward. In orders reversed, its lengths 
again revealed themselves. It strug- 
gled so a half hour, then again an in- 
coming wave took it in grapple. This 
time, with little interference, it was 
borne forward and again tossed into 
the breakers. And now—whether the 
occupants, spent from toil, were un- 
able of further efforts or whether the 
odds were too mighty—the craft came 
steadily in, and was hurled into the 
gliding waters. 

Down stream, like a leaf in the 
clutch of a mill-race, it went—through 


the lower end of the basin, into the’ 


narrows: forth from the narrows and 
on into the fog-wrapped bay of Ikatan. 
& * aR ok 


There was the sound of feet upon 
the steps and porch, the door opened, 
and Hans Anderson, mate of the 
“Alert,” and harbinger now of the res- 
cuing party, entered. He looked about, 
espied Kruchoff, and announced: 

“It’s Ninena and Chiteta. They 
shot the narrows, kept the stream 
through the bay, and we picked them 
up off Pankoff.” 

“Ninena and Chiteta?” cried the 


storekeeper. “The saints be praised! 
And what brings the pair in such 
weather to Unimak ?” 

“They come for food,” answered 
Anderson. “Over across,” and he 


pointed to the peninsula; “the natives 
starve!” 

“Starve ?” gasped one of the group. 

“Starve ?” another. 

The door again was opened. Hanson 
and two Aleutian women entered. The 
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crowd with mouths agape pressed for- 
ward, and, as they did, Hanson, proud 
of his feat, pushed his companions 
forward and into the glare of the 
driftwood fire. One was a maid of six- 
teen or thereabout, with cheeks 
stamped by the white plague; the 
other a hag three score and ten, with 
eyes sealed by imminent darkness. 

“Food for the women ?” asked Whit- 
son of Kruchoff, advancing towards 
the sale-counter. 

Ninena and Chiteta sat before the 
fire with bowls of hot barley broth at 
hand, when he again approached the 
storekeeper, this time with pencil and 
pad. 

“The cost of flour?” he inquired. 

“Three and one-half a sack,” was 
Kruchoff’s response. 

“Meal P” 

“Four dollars the bag.” 

“Bacon ?” 

“Five the side.” 

“Dried salmon ?” 

“One the side.” 

Whitson figured rapidly; finally 
looking up, he addressed Kruchoff: 
“Two bags of flour, two of meal, two 
sides of bacon and five sides of sal- 
mon—for the oomiak. MHere’s the 
cash,” and he set three eagles down 
upon the counter. 

“Hold your order, Whitson,” said 
Hanson, coming up. “I’m a poor man, 
but I’ll add an eagle. I'll do more! 
I'll tow the oomiak and her cargo 
back to the mainland.” 

“Put my mite to the pot,” said a 
Jewish fur-trader from Sitka. “Mine,” 
said a sailor of Whitson’s ship. “And 
mine,” a trapper from the Isle of Akun 
—and they laid down respectively ten, 
five and five. 

“A new list,” cried Whitson, “and, 
Hanson, your help!” The two seated 
themselves and arranged a new order. 
It contained a tripled quantity of flour 
and meal, and the added delicacies, 
sugar and tea. 











FOR TIMMY’S BIRTHDAY 


BY LOIS BAIN 


HEY WERE a problem, those 
two—both old soldiers, both 
with a leg gone, both occupy- 
ing the same ward in the 

Soldiers’ Home, and they hadn’t 
spoken for three years. The superinten- 
dent had given them a room together 
in the first place, thinking that they 
would have much in common—and so 
they did, for the first week. Then 
came the quarrel, which had severed 
all relations, though neither would ask 
to have his room changed for fear of 
accommodating the other. Grandpa 
Wing, the only other occupant of the 
room and a kind of buffer between the 
two, could give but a vague account 
of the trouble. He said it was some- 
thing about the Scotch and Irish, but 
Angus MacLeod and Mike Dempsy 
never told. 

When the rising gong sounded on a 
certain cold, rainy November morning, 
Angus MacLeod was already up. He 
sat on the edge of his bed, tapping his 
wonden peg on the floor in a way that 
was sure to disturb Mike, and enjoy- 
ing the luxury of a smoke before 
breakfast. Angus MacLeod’s pipe and 
tobacco were of a little better quality 
than any one else’s in the home, for 
Angus had some money of his own, 
hesides the pension he received from 
the government. At the sound of the 
gong, Mike thrust his “peg-leg” from 
under the covers, and, with a groan or 
two, harbingers of a coming rheumatic 
storm, though carefully suppressed for 
fear they might give satisfaction to his 
watching enemy, sat on the edge of the 
bed facing Angus, but Angus was the 
one thing, apparently, in the whole dis- 
mal panorama that did not come with- 
in the range of his vision. 

“Mornin’,” croaked Grandpa Wing 
from his corner. 


“Mornin’,” nodded Mike. 

“Mornin’,” grunted Angus between 
puffs. 

Mike reached down and pulled his 
shoe from under the bed. It was a 
dilapidated shoe, and Mike eyed it 
speculatively. Angus, who was watch- 
ing out of the corner of his eye, 
glanced up at the shelf at the foot 
of his bed, grinned a silent, toothless 
grin. When Mike glanced his way, 
however, he was absorbed in inspect- 
ing his pipe, which had suddenly re- 
fused to draw, and all traces of the 
grin had vanished. 

The door opened, and James Hor- 
ton, caretaker and general despot, en- 
tered. He brought a wheel-chair from 
the hall for Grandpa Wing, who was 
so old and feeble that he had to be 
“gotten up.” 

“Who’s been throwing matches on 
the floor?” asked Horton, looking in 
Angus’ direction. 

No one replied, but Mike smiled as 
he tied his shoe. 

“Are those all the shoes you’ve 
got?” demanded Horton, as his gaze 
fell on Mike. 

“It’s all the shoe I got,” Mike cor- 
rected him. 

“You'd better be getting some new 
ones, then. First thing you know 
you'll be growling around here again 
with the rheumatism and have to be 
waited on. Why haven’t you got some 
before this?” blustered Horton. 
“What have you done with all your 
allowance ?” 

“Tobacco and things,” said Mike, 
after a moment’s hesitation. 

“Spent it all on tobacco?” insisted 
Horton. He knew that Mike smoked 
but rarely. 

“T just got a little saved.” 
“How much?” 














“Three dollars.” 

“Well, that’s enough for shoes.” 

_ “But I was savin’ it for Timmy, my 
nephew, what’s over at the orphanage. 
He’s just goin’ into pants, and it was 
me that was wantin’ to buy him the 
first ones.” Mike’s voice had a be- 
seeching note, but he knew that his 
was a lost cause. 

Angus was busy with the pipe 
again, though in reality he was taking 
in the scene with much enjoyment. 
Mike had told him all about that 
nephew, his sister Rose’s baby, and 
the only kin he had left in the world. 

The breakfast bell rang, and Hor- 
ton wheeled out Grandpa Wing, 
wrapped up like a mummy in a patch- 
work quilt. Angus rose and followed, 
but Mike still sat on the edge of the 
bed. 

Some way or other, Angus’ break- 
fast was not the success that it should 
have been. He kept looking over at 
the bowl of porridge steaming vainly 
by Mike’s plate, and wondering why 
its owner did not appear. When they 
arose trom the table, instead of going 
up to the fireplace in the hall with the 
others, Angus went back to his room. 
When he opened the door, Mike, who 
was still sitting on the edge of the 
bed, bundled something out of sight 
beneath the covers. Angus caught a 
glimpse of a piece of wrapping paper 
and knew that Mike had been tying 
up a package. Angus glared at him 
for an instant, then looked up suspi- 
ciously at the shelf at the foot of his 
own bed. But his suspicion was un- 
grounded, for he was confronted by 
two perfectly good shoes, the mates 
to the ones he had bought in the last 
three years. He stood looking at 
them a long time in silence. Angus’ 
right leg was cut off and Mike’s left, 
and their feet were exactly the same 
size. 

In the short week of their acquaint- 
ance they had planned how they would 
buy their shoes together in the future. 
It had been a spirit of vindictiveness 
that had prompted him to put the 
shoes on the shelf, and he had gloated 
over the time when he could add an- 
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other to the mocking row. But he 
only grinned feebly as he looked at 
them now, and stumped out into the 
hall. Somehow, the vision of Mike 
kept obtruding—Mike shuffling some- 
thing out of sight beneath the quilts 
at his approach. What was it? An- 
gus wondered and wondered. He 
grew restless and irritable trying to 
decide. He stumped about the halls 
and answered the overtures of his 
friends by the fire with wolfish grunts. 
Ten minutes saw him back in the room 
again. Mike had a string tied around 
the bundle, and was laboriously ad- 
dressing it with a stub of a pencil. 
Angus stalked about, his curiosity 
growing every moment, but Mike gave 
no sign of having noticed his intrusion 
at all. 

Silently Angus recounted Mike’s 
possessions—he was familiar with 
them all—a change of underclothes 
piled neatly at one end of his shelf, 
two or three old ties on the nail be-' 
neath, a pipe and a paper of tobacco, 
and a huge old nickel-plated watch, 
Mike’s pride and joy. It must be the 
watch that he was sending to Timmy. 
No, it couldn’t be the watch, for Mike 
deliberately pulled it out of his pocket 
and looked at the time. 

“Say, Mike,” said Angus, in a voice 
that startled even himself. Mike had 
finished the inscription and was hold- 
ing it out, regarding it dubiously. At 
the sound of his name on Angus’s 
lips, he looked up. 

“TI guess you can take these shoes, 
Mike,” said Angus, as he held them 
out sheepishly. “Then you can use 
the money to send the kid a present.” 

“You mean I can have em?” asked 
Mike, surprise apparently dimming the 
remembrance of their three years of 
silence. 

“Yes, I ain’t got no use for them.” 

“And I can send Timmy the suit 
for his birthday?” asked Mike, con- 
tritely, as if Angus were the arbiter 
of his fate. 

“Sure; that’s what I’m giving them 
to you for.” 

Mike grasped his hand. “Angus,” 
he said, “I guess you was right in that 
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argument we had three years ago—I 
guess the Scotch is better fighters 
than the Irish.” 

“Maybe,” said Angus; “but say, 
Mike, what did you have in that bun- 
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you did, you’d have to offer me the 
shoes.” 

There was a moment’s silence—a 
moment during which the future 
friendship of the two hung trembling 


dle?” in the balance. Then Angus laughed. 
Mike grinned. “Nothin’,” he said, “Well, we may be fighters,” he said, 
“just paper. I thought I could bluff “but I guess the Irish has got us licked 


you into talkin’ to me, and I knew if for diplomacy.” 





THE VOYAGE 


BY FRANCIS McKINNON MORTON 


In the twilight grey, of the dawning day, 
A boat slips out of the night, 

From the unknown dark, a frail little bark, 
It drifts to a sea of light; 


From the dark unknown and sailing alone, 
Ah, God! But the boat is frail! 

’Tis leaving the strand for an unknown land, 
God shelter the tiny sail! 


*Twas my own frail hand that severed the band 
That held the boat to the shore, 

And eager my eyes, through stormiest skies, 
Must follow it evermore. 


Over the shoals lies the Harbor of Souls, 
And the Pilot leads the way, 

The echoes we hear of His voice so clear, 
His face He has turned away. 





In the still twilight stand the flags of white 
Where the souls at anchor ride, 

And yonder a shoal where a wayward soul 
Was wrecked in a running tide. 


There are loving hearts in their white-winged boats 
That hover the way along; 

Here the out-stretched hands show treacherous sands, 
Or point where the way is wrong; 


There garlands of youth and thorn-crowns of truth 
Await where the boat must go, 

And echoing clear through the morning air 
The tenderest love-notes flow. 


But ever alone from the dark unknown 
Through a wide and trackless sea, 
Over the shoals to the Harbor of Souls 

The boat goes drifting from me! 

















A RED BANDANA HANDKERCHIEF 


BY CARROLL VAN COURT 


VER SINCE the first time that 
her father had held her up 
in his arms for her to wave 
his big red bandana at Engi- 

neer Blake, little Doris and Blake had 
been great friends. Once a day his 
train passed the signal tower going 
south, and once a day it returned going 
north. 

Harrigan, little Doris’ father, was 
the man who sat at the levers every 
day, and sent the train on its proper 
track, or flagged it in case of danger, 
by means of the several switch levers 
which he manipulated with the ease 
gained by three years’ experience. 
Since his wife died, he used to have 
his four year old daughter sit up in the 
tower with him, during the day while 
he sat and worked, and when night 
came, he would take her home with 
him. 

There were east and west trains 
every sixty minutes, but Blake’s train 
was the only train on the north and 
south track. He was due at nine in 
the morning, southbound, and at four 
o’clock in the afternoon northbound. 
At five minutes to train time, morning 
and evening, Bill Harrigan would tell 
little, golden-haired Doris to get his 
bandana and stand at the window to 
wait for Blake’s train. 

For fully a year Doris had been do- 
ing this, never missing a day. It was 
about all the amusement she had dur- 
ing the day, for her dad did not dare 
leave the switch room for more than 
a few minutes at a time. He could 
talk to her and laugh with her, but she 
must not leave the tower alone, on ac- 
count of the many tracks nearby. Con- 
sequently she was glad of any diver- 
sion, and the coming of Blake’s train 
was quite an event. Blake was equally 





as eager to see his tiny sweetheart, as 
he called her, and always blew his 
whistle just before reaching the tower. 
He could just barely make out the 
small figure in the window, but could 
always see the flaring red bandana 
swinging from it. 

Half a mile north of the tower was 
a short trestle, over a deep gorge. It 
was down hill going north, and this 
trestle was just around a nasty curve 
which Harrigan often said would some 
day be the scene of a terrible and un- 
heard-of accident. 

He never felt quite safe about the 
trestle for two reasons. First, on ac- 
count of the down-hill grade, which 
was pretty steep; and second, on ac- 
count of the dry weeds that grew on 
each side of the tracks. It was in such 
an out of the way part of the country 
that the hills were not cleared off very 
often, and he had a perpetual dread 
lest sparks from the engine or from 
some careless camper, or from the pipe 
of some tramp, should set the weeds 
on fire and burn the trestle. It would 
be almost impossible to stop the north- 
bound train in time to save it from 
dropping below a hundred and fifty 
feet, if the train was traveling at its 
regular rate of speed, and Blake usu- 
ally went by at a fast clip. 

One Saturday morning, as Blake’s 
train passed the tower, he threw off a 
note for Harrigan. Harrigan ran out 
for a minute and got it, and taking it 
up to the switch room, he opened it 
and read: “Dear Bill: Tell my tiny 
sweetheart that I am going on my va- 
cation next week, and will be gone 
two weeks, but that I will bring her 
something nice when I return. Tell 
her to be nice to Kelly. He is to 
take my engine while I am gone. I’m 
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off to Los Angeles. So good-bye, old 
pal. See you later.—Ed. Blake.” 

Harrigan told little Doris in simple 
words what Blake had written in the 
note, and she was inclined to cry at 
first, but he soothed her, telling her 
that Blake would not be gone very 
long, and would bring her something 
nice from the city. 

On his return trip that afternoon, 
Doris stood and waved as she never 
waved before, and Blake blew his 
whistle long after he was out of sight, 
as a sort of farewell to his little friend, 
who really believed for the time being 
that he was lost to her forever. 

As she turned her little, tear-stained 
face away from the window, a pang 
of self-reproach came over Harrigan, 
and he wished that he could do more 
to amuse his little darling, for he real- 
ized how lonesome she must be with 
no one to play with but a busy father 
who had to keep his eyes on the switch 
board more than half the time. It made 
him swallow hard, as he thought of his 
pretty wife, who had died when little 
Doris was born. However he had 
been promised promotion, when two 
years more were up, and he hoped to 
be assigned to the shops in town, where 
his married sister lived, who had said 
that she would take care of her little 
niece in the day time if he could get 
work there. 

Harrigan interested her in a picture 
book, and little Doris forgot for the 
moment her engineer friend, and be- 
came absorbed in the marvelous doings 
of the Palmer Cox Brownies. 

After his work was through for the 
day, and they had reached the little 
cabin where he and Doris had lived 
during the three years Harrigan had 
been working in the tower, Doris was 
allowed to sit up an hour longer than 
usual, and he sat and amused her till 
she was too sleepy to hold her little 
eyes open. He felt that she was en- 
titled to more to-night, as she had felt 
so badly when she thought Blake was 
going away, never to return. 

Harrigan tucked her in her little bed, 
and sat with his pipe in his hand, let- 
ting it go out, as he watched her little 
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hand slip down, down, till it hung over 
the edge of the bed. She lay there in 
gentle, peaceful slumber, while Bill 
dozed in his chair, dreaming of pro- 
motion and the city. 

The next morning was Sunday, and 
Harrigan decided it was going to be 
windy. There were clouds in the north 
and west, shooting across the sky at 
a high rate of speed. This kind of 
weather always made Harrigan rest- 
less, he could not tell why—unless he 
was afraid that fire might start in this 
wind and that would mean forest fires, 
the dread of mountain residents and 
railroad people. 

He wrapped Doris up warmly, and 
prepared to be met with disagreeable 
weather before night. It was not very 
cold as they started for the tower, but 
it grew cooler before they had gone 
two hundred yards. By the time they 
reached the tower, it was blowing a 
good, stiff breeze, with promise of 
worse to come. 

An hour later there was quite a 
storm, and Harrigan kept looking out 
of the window. He could not feel com- 
fortable with such a strong wind blow- 
ing. He had told Doris that the new 
engineer was coming, and though she 
sulked at first, she finally decided to 
wave at the new man, anyway. 

All the east and west bound trains 
before Blake’s train time had come and 
gone, when Harrigan saw a darker 
cloud than usual cross the sky in the 
direction of the trestle. Stepping to 
the window, he took a long look at it. 

“Smoke,” he muttered. 

Sure enough, the thing he dreaded 
most had happened. A black cloud 
curled up and was blown away by the 
violent wind. To make it all the worse, 
it came from the vicinity of the trestle. 
Harrigan looked at the big clock on 
the wall, and at his watch. They both 
read 8:10. The new engineer was due 
in 50 minutes. He decided to take a 
chance and run down to the trestle, for 
if it were on fire, he must not let the 
train go by. There were usually about 
two hundred people on Blake’s train, 
and if it ran on a broken trestle the 
whole train would surely be dashed 














one hundred and fifty feet below into 
the gorge. Hastily grabbing up his 
hat and coat, he told little Doris he was 
going down the road to see the fire, and 
for her not to leave the tower room un- 
til he came back. In his haste, he for- 
got to shut and lock the door, which he 
ordinarily would have done, to keep 
her from climbing down the steep 
stairs. 

He took the stairs two at a time, 
tearing up the road as fast as the wind 
would let him, for it was hard to run 
and keep his feet. As he came round 
the turn, staggering in the wind, he 
saw the blazing trestle. Thirteen or 
fourteen feet of the end had been 
burned, and the fire was crawling to- 
ward the middle of it, slowly but 
surely. Enough was burned to make it 
unsafe for any train to cross, and Har- 
rigan tried to stamp out the burning 
ties, but the wind was too strong to 
contend with, and as Harrigan had no 
means of throwing water on it, he gave 
up the idea of saving the trestle, and 
started back. The only thing he could 
do now was to stop the train from 
crossing, and not let it get past the 
signal tower. He could see that the 
trestle was doomed in this wind. Ac- 
cordingly, he climbed up the little hill 
toward the tower, and decided to take 
a short cut by crossing the rocky field 
which ran along near the tracks. He 
had never crossed this field before, be- 
cause it was so rocky and rough. He 
scrambled over the top of the hill, and 
was just starting down the level 
ground when he stepped in a gopher 
hole, and fell, hitting his head on a 
sharp-pointed rock, knocking him un- 
conscious. For fully twenty minutes 
he lay there, before coming to his 
senses again. As he sat up, rubbing 
his bleeding head, he discovered that 
his ankle was broken, and was paining 
him frightfully. 

“How long have I lain here?” he 
thought. Jerking out his watch, he 
saw that it was ten minutes to train 
time, and he with a broken ankle. 

“Ten minutes!” he gasped, in pain 
and horror. Could he make it? He 


started to crawl, for he was unable to 
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walk, and too dizzy to hop on one foot. 
He almost fainted twice, while creep- 
ing toward the signal tower in this 
manner, and it made him sick at heart 
as he realized that he could not reach 
the station in —_ 

What of little Doris in the mean- 
time? She grew tired of her play- 
things after a while, and as her dad 
was not there to talk to her it became 
very lonesome. 

Toddling to the window, she looked 
out. No dad in sight. She guessed he 
had forgotten his lonesome little girl. 
As she wandered around the room she 
discovered the open door. She de- 
cided to climb down and go to meet 
her father, and perhaps he would hold 
her up to wave at the new engineer. 
Clutching, tightly, her bright red ban- 
dana, she wriggled down the steps, 
one at a time, till her little feet stopped 
on the floor below. 

The wind was still pretty strong, al- 
though it was beginning to slacken up a 
little. Finally she arrived at the plat- 
form—a tremendous journey for such 
a small traveler, she thought. She 
looked down the road, but could see 
ne sign of her father. She knew it 
was nearly time for the train, as she 
had become so used to waiting every 
morning for Blake’s whistle. 

ITI. 

Kelly was sitting in the cab of his 
engine, wondering how long the storm 
would last. He had been told to slow 
up a little on the down grade, till he 
was more used to the road, and he 
bowled along at a medium clip. Blake, 
in the excitement of his vacation trip, 
had forgotten to tell Kelly to look out 
for little Doris, sc that Kelly was 
watching for nothing else but the sig- 
nal to stop or go ahead, as the case 
might be. However, he rounded the 
down curve cautiously, and blew his 
whistle at the regular place as he had 
been instructed, and what was his com- 
plete surprise to see a tiny figure on 
the platform waving a bright red ban- 
dana with all her might! Thinking that 
something was wrong, Kelly reversed, 
and put on the brakes, stopping the 
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engine about fifty feet from the plat- 
form. Jumping down, he ran to see 
why such a little baby had flagged his 
train. 

When little Doris saw that the train 
had stopped, she was rather fright- 
ened, and dropping her bandana, she 
backed against the door of the freight- 
house, bashfully. 

“What’s the matter, kiddo?” said 
Kelly, the big voiced but kindly engi- 
neer. ° 

“My papa said I could wave at the 
chu-chu man,” said Doris, after a little 
coaxing. 

“What d’ye think of that, Hank?” 
chuckled Kelly to his fireman. 

Hank grinned and replied: ‘That 
must be Blake’s ‘Tiny Sweetheart’ he 
was telling me about last month.” 
Then he told Kelly about Blake’s daily 
flirtation with the little towerman’s 
daughter. Kelly turned to Doris and 
asked: “Why did your father let you 
come here alone in such a storm?” 

“Papa’s gone to see a fire,” was the 
answer. 

“A fire!” said Kelly and Hank in 
one breath. “What fire? Where?” 

All Doris knew was the direction her 
father had gone, so she pointed down 
the road toward the trestle. ‘“Papa’s 
goned down there,” she said. Kelly 
looked hard at the narrow road and 
started suddenly, grabbing Hank by 
the shoulder. 

“What’s that coming up the road?” 
Hank looked a few seconds and then 
said, excitedly: “It’s a man crawling 
on his hands and knees. Come on, 
something’s wrong here.” 

The two men ran down the hill to 
the object in the road, and just as they 
reached Harrigan he gasped out with 
an almost superhuman effort: “The 
trestle; the trestle—fire!” Then he 
fainted from the pain in his ankle. 

Kelly and Hank picked him up ten- 
derly, and carrying him back to the 
station, turned him over to the care of 
the conductor and a woman passen- 
ger, who happened to be a nurse. Kelly 
then took five of the male passengers, 
and arming them with wet sacks or 
blankets from the train, trotted down 
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to the trestle, which was blazing quite 
rapidly. 

After a solid hour of hard work 
against the opposition of the wind they 
smothered it, stamping out all sparks 
near the trestle. The burning weeds 
could not be checked, but a man was 
left to watch and keep it from further 
damaging the trestle. 

When Harrigan regained conscious- 
ness, the first thing he asked was who 
flagged the train. When the conduc- 
tor told him how little Doris had stood 
in the storm and had unknowingly 
saved the lives, perhaps, of two hun- 
dred passengers, he cried for joy. 

Little Doris was brought into the 
car where Harrigan lay, and _half- 
scared to death by the admiring atten- 
tions of the over-joyed passengers, hid 
her head on his arm. 

Kelly came in a minute later, cov- 
ered with dirt and cinders, and pick- 
ing her up, kissed her, set her on his 
shoulders, and said, to the crowd: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, this little kid 
saved the lives of the whole train, for 
the trestle was burned so that it is im- 
possible to cross it. Her father had 
broken his ankle tryin’ to reach the 
signal tower in time to warn us, so 
she took care of the signals while her 
dad was away. I move we give three 
cheers for Kid Doris, the Queen of the 
K. & E. Railroad, and three cheers for 
Harrigan, the bravest man on _ the 


road!” The hysterical but happy pas- 
sengers cheered until they were 
hoarse. 


IV. 

When Harrigan had recovered from 
his broken ankle, he was promoted to 
a fine job in the shops, for which he 
had been hoping, and the president of 
the road sent him a check big enough 
to put Doris through school and col- 
lege. But Doris was too little to real- 
ize the value of money, and what 
pleased her till she could hardly rest 
was the enormous doll and the little 
toy engine that actually ran, by wind- 
ing it up. These had been brought to 
her personally by her sworn, life-long 
sweetheart, Mr. Ed. Blake, engineer 
on the K. & E. Railroad. 




















THE REFORMER 


BY JOSEPH BROOKE 


HROUGHOUT its three hun- 
dred miles, the Central 
Colorado is strictly a moun- 
tain railroad, beginning and 

ending where prairie and foothill 
meet. Moreover, with its five eastern 
and two western connections, it is an 
important link in one of the transcon- 
tinental chains. 

At the time of the incidents I am 
about to relate, an unusually heavy 
fall of snow—which had overwhelmed 
snow-fences and even a_ snow-shed 
covering several miles of exposed 
track—had interrupted the main line 
through traffic; and “Big” Jim Twinely 
—the Central’s general superintendent 
—had determined personally to super- 
vise and hasten the clearing of the 
line, and I gladly accepted an invita- 
tion to accompany him. 

At Spring City, the Eastern termi- 
nus, his private car was attached to 
an afternoon train for Lame Creek, 
the famous gold camp in the front 
range of the mountains. Captive to 
three giant compound engines, the 
train was hauled and pushed up the 
four per cent grade, over toothpick 
wooden trestles—often forming part of 
a sixteen-degree curve—that swayed 
and staggered as if overburdened; 
through tunnels rough-hewn in the 
solid rock, so low that the transfer 
men rejected the larger box cars of- 
fered by connecting lines; and around 
mountain-sides on paths so scanty that 
the outer car step overhung the can- 
yon depths. 

At Divide, the summit of the pass 
over the eastern range and the main 
line connecting point of the Lame 
Creek branch, our car was set out on 
the siding, to be picked up, after the 
departure of the train, by one of the 


pusher engines that had helped it “up 
the hill.” By this time darkness had 
fallen, preventing further observation, 
although it seemed, from the lurching 
and swaying of the car, as it whipped 
around curves, that we must be coast- 
ing wildly down the mountains. 

“It is really a critical state of af- 
fairs,” said Jim, over the breakfast 
table the next morning. “The main 
line has now been tied up for thirty- 
six hours; and we have been obliged 
to detour all passenger and _rush- 
freight trains via the Rio Verde, which 
boosts that road in just proportion that 
it gives us a bad name, besides entail- 
ing trackage charges and government 
penalties for delaying the mails. We 
have rotary snow-plows at Divide, 
Alta Vista, Zincville, and Limestone, 
which, under ordinary conditions, 
would provide against a tie-up; but in 
this instance two things have con- 
spired to undo us. The giving way of 
a snow-shed stalled the Zincville 
rotary until the remains of the shed 
were uncovered and removed; and, 
here at Alta Vista, ‘Lazy’ Joe Tilton, 
one of the engineers depended on for 
plow service, laid off on the caller— 
that is, after the roundhouse messenger 
had called him for extra duty, he 
failed to report. The delay in getting 
these two plows to work caused all the 
trouble; for, three hours after it had 
stopped snowing, the wind shifted to 
the south and the weather moderated, 
causing the newly fallen snow to pack 
and become heavy. As a consequence, 
the rotaries have made but slow pro- 
gress, and I have been obliged to or- 
der out shovel gangs to break the way 
when they get stuck. Now, if you are 
through eating, come out and watch me 
buck the line hard, as an erstwhile 
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mountain lion hunter in these parts 
once remarked.” 

As we left the car, which stood alone 
and motionless on the Alta Vista sid- 
ing, I had my first view of the “roof 
of America”—those highlands, a hun- 
dred miles wide and many times as 
long, between the eastern and western 
mountain ranges. Breathing deeply 
the crisp, rare air, I gazed with delight 
and wonder at the scene before us— 
the white-garbed. sentinel mountains 
in the distance; the bare hills, wind- 
swept and snowless; the hollows, deep 
drifted and dazzling in the morning’s 
bright sunlight; and, over all, that tur- 
quoise sky to be seen only in the high, 
dry places of the earth. 

A few minutes’ walk brought us— 
after passing a work train of tool, bunk 
and mess cars—to a rotary snow-plow 
and two pusher engines, in front of 
which a shovel-gang was removing 
the closely packed snow that had 
stalled the plow. 

“What are you doing out here, Til- 
ton?” said Twinely to the engineer of 
the head engine, who was leaning from 
his cab window. “I thought you were 
set down for thirty days to give you 
an opportunity to get the rest you 
needed so badly night before last.” 

“Fine! Fine!” replied the engineer 
with a world of sarcasm in his tone. 
“Keep a man in helper service on the 
hill for eighteen hours straight, then 
call him out after he’s had two hours 
sleep, and because he lays off on the 
caller, stick him for thirty. And I’m 
here, not because I want to be, but 
because the roundhouse foreman 
begged me to come and save the repu- 
tation of this blamed jerkwater rail- 
road,” he added, with true Western 
freedom of speech. 

“Well, why don’t you save it, then; 
the men are waiting for you,” retorted 
Twinely, as he pointed to the shovel- 
ers who, having cleared away the im- 
peding mass of heavy snow, had 
stepped aside to allow the rotary .to 
get in action. = 

“That’s just like ‘Lazy’,” remarked 
Jim, turning to me. “He couldn’t find 
time to take the plow back for a run- 
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~ ning start until the men had finished 


clearing the way ahead.” 

During the remainder of the fore- 
noon we remained with the track clear- 
ing crew, but at lunch time, after the 
men had eaten and resumed their labor 
the work train carried us back to Alta 
Vista to pick up the general superin- 
tendent’s car. During the brief ride, 
Jim engaged in a low voiced conver- 
sation with one of the trainmen, the 
subject of which must have been 
amusing to both, for they laughed 
heartily. At its conclusion, the train- 
man nodded his head in affirmation of, 
I judged, his instructions. 

My friend and I were soon enjoying 
a substantial luncheon of T-bone steak 
and mushrooms; and, for a time—for 
it was Jim’s favorite dish—silence 
reigned. When the coffee came, he 
left the table for a few moments, and 
I could hear him talking to Charlie, 
the cook and porter, in the culinary de- 
partment, and the latter’s “Ha, ha; 
yes, sah,” when Jim had finished. 

When he returned to the table, his 
furtive, silly grin told me, in a flash, 
something of what was in the wind. 
In the past, during our years together 
on an Eastern railroad, I had seen the 
same look many times, and it always 
foretold trouble—intended, it is true, 
for the other fellow, but often reacting 
upon us. As a thoroughly competent, 
all-around, top-to-bottom railroader, 
Jim Twinely had few equals; but, peri- 
odically, he shed all this for the man- 
tle of the practical joker. Although a 
stern disciplinarian, and even martinet 
the larger portion of the time, he was, 
during the brief, fleeting periods of 
his affliction, a noxious pest to friend, 
foe or stranger, whoever the unfortu- 
nate victim might be. To his credit 
be it said, however, he did not, like 
a certain force in nature, take the line 
of least resistance, for the object of his 
rollicking regard was as likely to be 
the president of the road as a section 
hand. 

“Well, what is it now?” I asked. 

“As you have so recently come from 
the effete East, perhaps I had better 
explain some things to you,” he began. 

















“Tt’s not long since you came from 
there,” I replied with sorne heat. 


“True enough, little one. But I’ve 
been here long enough to know it is not 
necessary to be burdened with a hip- 
pocket-disappearing twelve-inch gun,” 
he retorted, with a chuckle, as_ he 
pointed to my bulging pocket. 

“Well, go on with your explana- 
tion,” I said sulkily, for who likes to 
have it intimated that he is over-cau- 
tious as to personal safety? 

“Let me begin at the beginning,” 
said James. “At Lame Creek a strike 
of the mine workers has been in pro- 
gress for the past six weeks, in spite 
of which the mines have continued to 
ship certain, though greatly reduced, 
quantities of ore to the various reduc- 
tion plants in the valley for treatment. 
Of late, dynamite has been found in 
the railroad coal, in several instances 
in the loads received at the chutes, 
and once, even, on the tender of a yard 
switch-engine in Spring City; all of 
which is common knowledge, notwith- 
standing this attempt to be secretive.” 

With the final remark he handed me 
a paper, from which I read: 

“Central Colorado Railroad Com- 
pany; Office of Superintendent of 
Machinery. Spring City, Feb. 20, 19—. 
Confidential Bulletin No. 51 (do not 
post on boards.) To Roundhouse 
Foremen and Enginemen: Beware of 
dynamite in coal. Any found must 
be delivered at once, with full report 
of finder, to foreman in charge, who 
will immediately communicate with 
this office. John Glover, Superintend- 
ent of Machinery.” 

“This notice,” Jim resumed, as I re- 
turned the bulletin to him, “has in- 
spired much uneasiness and some fear 
in those employees of the road having 
to do with coal. Rumor is rife, and 
opinion is divided. Union labor sym- 
pathizers denounce it as a plot, wholly 
without basis of fact, designed to cast 
discredit upon the strikers. Their op- 
ponents, in turn, denounce those who 
would, they claim, wantonly destroy 
property and sacrifice lives to aid in 
an industrial strike. The disinterested, 
however, express the temperate and 
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sane view that this bulletin is a result 
of neither official conspiracy nor union 
plot, but is made necessary by the 
careless handling of explosives at the 
coal mines. The latter opinion is, with- 
out doubt, correct. The coal miners 
along the line are on strike in sympa- 
thy with and in aid of the Lame Creek 
mine workers, and the misplaced dy- 
namite is doubtless the result of care- 
lessness on the part of the inexperi- 
enced strike-breakers.” : 

At this moment, Charlie entered the 
room and laid upon the table, at its 
very edge, a rounded stick, with the 
remark: 

“There’s your dynamite, sah.” 

Even as he spoke, it toppled and fell 
from the table. With a cry of horror, 
I leaped wildly from my seat and 
dashed headlong toward the door of 
the car. 

“Easy, there, easy,” came in sooth- 
ing tones from Jim. As I paused in 
my flight to glance back at him, he 
continued: “It’s charred broom-handle 
dynamite.” 

I returned to the table, ignoring 
Charlie’s smile and wholly pleased ex- 
pression. 

Turning to him, Jim said: “Give the 
stick to Fireman O’Neill when he calls 
for it.” 

“What is he going to do with it?” I 
asked, after mischievous Charlie’s 
exit. 

“First, let me ask a question,” Jim 
replied. “Don’t you think ‘Lazy’ Joe 
Tilton should be punished for help- 
ing to bring about the conditions now 
confronting this railroad ?” 

“So he is to be your victim this 
time,” I answered irrelevantly. 

“But that doesn’t answer my ques- 
tion.” 

“He is to be suspended for thirty 
days, isn’t he?” I said. 

“Yes; but the most appropriate pun- 
ishment is one which deters and——” 

“TI should think a suspension would 
tend to prevent others from commit- 
ting like faults,” I interrupted. 

“Quite true,” he said. “But I was 
about to remark, and I believe all 
criminologists agree, that the reform 
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of the criminal is even more to be de- 
sired than his punishemnt, which alone 
might be considered an unworthy re- 
venge. Now, the penalty I have de- 
signed for ‘Lazy’ will result immedi- 
ately in his reformation. His slothful- 
ness will vanish, and he will become 
an enthusiastic, earnest, hustling < 

“But will it be lasting?” I asked, 
laughing in spite of myself at his droll 
earnestness. 

“That is in the lap of the gods,” 
Tim replied. “The future conduct of 
even reformed criminals cannot be 
guaranteed; but before their release 
they must conform to certain stand- 
ards of conduct by which their refor- 
mation is adjudged complete. And 
Tilton, I have an idea, will conform 
equally well to. the standard I have 
set of energy, enthusiasm and earnest- 
ness; after which his lapses from right 
conduct, like those of the prison-re- 
formed, mus. be dealt with in the 
future.” 

“But, surely, Tilton’s fault does not 
license you to victimize him with one 
of your abominable practical jokes,” 
T protested. 

“As to that,” he said, “I am apply- 
ing the remedy approved by Ko Ko, 
in “The Mikado,’ who suggested, as a 
method of making the punishment fit 
the crime, having the culprit ‘unwill- 
ingly represent, a source of innocent 
merriment.’ ” 

“What about your discipline?” I 
asked in a final effort to prevent an 
outbreak of foolishness on the part of 
my friend. 

“All great reforms are brought 
about only by the sacrifice of some- 
thing—sometimes money, sometimes 
health, sometimes even life itself. So 
why should I hesitate if, in order to 
secure so laudable a result, I am called 
upon to sacrifice a trifle of discipline,” 
he said, laughing. 

“You are incorrigible, hopeless; like 
Peter Pan, you’ve never grown up,” I 
remarked, with a gesture intended to 
denote wearied resignation to what- 
ever might befall. 

“Alas, you have as little sense of 
humor now as of yore,” he said mock- 
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mournfully, as he arose from the table 
and straightened up to his six-feet-two 
of bone and muscle—though to be can- 
did, he had a plethora of avoirdupois 
besides. 

I resolved to remonstrate with him 
no longer, for I verily believed he had 
arranged his little dramatic perform- 
ance to bring back to us both memories 
of other pranks in the past. 

The door opened to admit the switch 
foreman in charge of the work train, 
which had again caught up with the 
snow plow. 

“O’Neill says it’s alright, Mr. 
Twinely,” he said. “He understands 
just what he is to do.” 

“Just what is he to do?” I asked my 
friend. 

“Twice this morning,” Jim » lied, 
“T heard Tilton caution O’Neili his 
fireman, to be very careful in handling 
the coal, and to keep a sharp watch 
for dynamite; and I was impressed 
with the fact that dynamite looms 
large in his mind.” 

“O’Neill tells me Tilton’s scared 
blue about it,” broke in the foreman. 
“Why, he even refuses to stay on the 
engine while it is coaling at the chutes, 
and afterwards he climbs up and looks 
the coal over to see if there is any dy- 
namite lying around loose-like.” 

“It is arranged,” resumed Jim, “that 
O’Neill, when I wave my hand as a 
signal, is to pick up the stick of near- 
dynamite, previously hidden within 
reach, and place it on the shovel al- 
ready filled with coal. As he leans 
back to make the throw to the firebox, 
he will yell, ‘Dynamite’ to attract Til- 
ton’s attention to the contents of the 
shovel, but he will complete the throw 
as if his discovery was made too late 
to halt his movements.” 

Everything went off as planned— 
and then some. The crew of the work 
train and of the second helper engine, 
who had been told what was about to 
happen, so as to ensure Tilton an ad- 
miring audience, waited expectantly. 

But the period of suspense was 
short. Jim gave the signal, and events 
came thick and fast. O’Neill, bellow- 
ing “Dynamite, Dynamite,” jumped 

















through the cab door to the ground. 
But Tilton chose the handier cab win- 
dow for his exit, a choice fatal to his 
immediate comfort, for, diving head- 
first, he was caught and held fast by 
his generous paunch, which refused to 
clear the narrow opening. Hanging 
head downward, struggling frantically 
to free himself, his red face rapidly 
becoming purple, he wriggled and 
squirmed, alternately cursing in a 
frenzy of fear and pleading for rescue. 

O’Neill stayed his flight, its purpose 
of setting Tilton an example having 
been achieved, and taking hold of the 
latter’s down-stretched arms, pulled 
him by main force through the win- 
dow. The engineer fell heavily to the 
ground, but scrambled to his feet with 
activity remarkable in one of his size 
and weight, and started to run. Sud- 
denly he became aware that he alone 
was hurried and alarmed. The others, 
‘o judge by facial expression, ‘<i no 
wish to be elsewhere, for some were 
smiling, others were laughing, and one 
was rolling on the ground in an uncon- 
trolled ecstacy of mirth. 

And then Tilton glanced toward the 
general superintendent who, holding 
his fat sides in a spasi of laughter, 
was but a few yards distant. Compre- 
hension instantly came tv him, aided, 
doubtless, by a sudden recollection of 
Twinely’s reputation. Rage succeeded 
fear—a rage before which discipline 
and all else were forgotten except the 
wild desire to chastise the man who 
had so frightened and humiliated him. 
Screaming imprecations, he rushed to- 
ward Twinely who, still laughing, 
turned and ran with stumbling steps 
down the track. But, weak and breath- 
less, he was rapidly being overtaken 
by the irate engineer. Realizing this, 


Jim left the track and ran down the 
embankment, 


intending to crawl 
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through the high barbed-wire fence en- 
closing the right of way; but, as in the 
case of the engineer, his girth proved 
his undoing, and he was caught and 
held fast by the barbs. 

There Tilton overtook him; and if 
amusement for the onlookers was an 
object of Jim’s original plan, he had 
builded better than he knew—or even 
intended, it may be inferred. Tilton, 
divining Jim’s wish to escape through 
the fence, attempted to assist him in 
the only way that, to him, seemed ap- 
propriate; and the mark presented to 
the infuriated engineer’s toe could 
hardly be missed. It had _ swirled 
through the air but for the second time 
when Jim parted company with the 
barbed wire, and, in his turn, fell for- 
ward to the ground. ~ 

At this moment, the hilarity of the 
onlookers who had followed Twinely 
and the engineer to see the fun—was 
drowned by a tremendous roar, fol- 
lowed by a cled of dust and falling 
debris. Tilton’: engine had been 
wrecked by an explosion. 


* * * * 


Two days later, immediately after 
the informal investigation at the gen- 
eral superintendent’s office in Spring 
City—which developed only the rea- 
sonable theory that dynamite must 
have come from the mines in the coal, 
Engineer “Lazy” Joe Tilton stepped 
up *o Gercrai Superintendent Twinely, 
put out his hand and said: 

“Mr. Twinely, I must thank you for 
saving my life. If you hadn’t pulled 
off that stunt with the fake dynamite 
I would have been killed when the 
real dynamite exploded.” 

“That’s alright, ‘Lazy,’” replied 
Jim, with a whimsical smile. “You 
abundantly showed your appreciation 
at the time.” 











THE PASSING OF “GOOD” SAUNDERS 


BY BENJAMIN 


OOD SAUNDERS is dyin’.” 

It was near the close of 

a bright summer’s day; the 

golden sun hung just above 

the horizon and our long wagon train 

crept wearily forward, winding like a 

serpent to avoid some slough or lake. 

The faint winds, setting eastward with 

the perfumes of the prairies, were 

balm to our tired souls. We were 

thinking dreamily of our evening’s 

camp, when the grim words, echoed 

from wagon to wagon, awoke us to a 

realization of the dread truth—the un- 
certainties of life. 

“ ‘Good’ Saunders is dyin 

Jo Saunders dying? Good Jo Saun- 
ders? Surely there must be some mis- 
take? We asked of our companion 
more with our eyes than words. Why, 
he was only hurt a day or so ago, and 
we none of us had thought him seri- 
ously injured—but there was no mis- 
taking the decisive sentence: 

“Good” Jo Saunders was near his 
end! 

We all loved Jo for his brave, hon- 
est heart and his whole-souled sim- 
plicity. He lived as God had made 
him, and no art of society had covered 
up the manhood of his rugged heart. 
He was stranger alike to metropolitan 
refinement and cultured hypocrisy, 
and as he floated down the wide chan- 
nel of his life he had not left an 
enemy on either hand. When the an- 
nouncement had reached the first 
wagon it halted, and other wagons cir- 
cled around it and we came to camp. 
As we gathered about old Henderson’s 
wagon there was no face so hardened 
but it bore the impress of sorrow: 
there was no voice so rude but it sank 
into the saddest of undertones. Pop 
Henderson was holding the sufferer’s 
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head upon his knees, and the marvel of 
it all was how his great, rough hands 
could smooth the hot forehead so 
gently. 

“Don’t worry, ‘Good,’ old _ chap,” 
said Henderson in a shaking voice, as 
Jo gasped and struggled for breath. 
“Can’t I raise ye up a little higher?” 

The sick man shook his head. Some 
one thrust a flask of liquor through the 
side of the wagon where the canvas 
had been tied up to enhance the sup- 
ply of fresh air. Old Henderson put 
it to “Good’s” lips, but he turned his 
head away. 

“Not now, not now, Pop: I’ve got ter 
go an’ that stuff can’t keep me.” 

He closed his eyes and remained 
still a short time, so still that Pop 
Henderson looked up at the boys with 
fearful eyes and they asked him 
quietly: 

“Is he dead ?” 

“Not yet,” said Jo himself, opening 
his eyes and smiling a little. “I have 
not gone yet. I smell the flow’rs an’ 
grasses an’ the perfume of the prerary, 
an’ I hear the wild rice a-rustlin’— 
this is the place fur to bury ‘Good’ 
Joe.” He relapsed into silence once 
more and again started softly to speak, 
“They’s a big marsh near here, an’ 
they’s some buttes off north, hain’t 
they ?” 

“Yes, Jo.” 

“An’ the sun’s jest droppin’ down 
behind the prerary, hain’t it, Pop?” 

“7 

“Then take me outer the wagon, 
boys. I want ter be where I kin see 
‘em fur the last time. It'll git dark 
purty soon—yes, awful dark fur me, 
an’ I love the buttes, an’ sky, an’ birds 
—the big birds is gone now, I s’pose. 
Hain’t none of ’em singin’ now around 

















here. is they, boys? Say!” 

“Ve'll see them birds to-morrow, ole 
feller.” 

“Yes, I’ll see ’em to-morrow: I'll see 
’em an’ they'll sing fer Jo. Take me 
out, boys.” 

Many and willing hands lifted the 
poor fellow from the wagon to a pile 
of buffalo robes and blankets on the 
ground, and Jo, resting on his friend’s 
knee, looked off toward the dark co- 
teaux, then across the moor, rustling 
and sighing with its rank grass. 

“Don’t mind me, boys,” said he. 
“Turn out yer cattle and git yer sup- 
pers. ‘Good’ Jo Saunders is goin’ ter 
live to purty nigh mornin’. He’s goin’ 
ter spend the night here on the prerary, 
an’ then he’s goin’ ter sleep here till 
Gabriel’s trumpet wakes ’im.” 

The men went over the preparations 
for the evening meal in a half-hearted 
manner, and Pop Henderson still at- 
tended the sufferer. 

“What d’ye know ’bout religion, 
Pop?” asked Jo, when the two were 
left alone. “I’m just "bout when a 
feller thinks of it ef he ever does.” 

“I dunno what to think, Jo: only 
jes’ live right an’ die right, an’ yer al- 
right. That’s what I’ve allus reckoned 
an’ argued.” 

“That’s what I’ve allus thought, 
Pop, but mebbe they’s something else. 
Kin ye read, ole man?” 

“TI can’t, Jo; but I ‘low Bud Smith 
kin if yer don’t git past four or five 
letters. Shall I call ’im?” 

“No, never mind. Jest reach inside 
this ole shirt, an’ git the book you'll 
find there.” 

Pop Henderson obeyed, and drew a 
dingy little Testament into sight. 
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“Kin ye sing, Pop?” 

“Never singed in my life, Jo, but 
Bud Smith! Ye jes’ ought ter hear ’im 
sing ‘Sally, Ole Scout,’ an’ ‘He Stood 
Pat,’ an’ them. D’ye want ’im, Jo?” 

“No! Open the book, Pop.” 

Pop Henderson opened the book 
aimlessly, and it parted just at the 
place a lock of rich brown hair was 
pressed between the leaves. 

“What's that, Jo?” 

“It was the kid’s, Pop—Jo’s kid, 
everybody called her. I told ye the 
story. There, let me take it in my hand. 
Now, put the book back an’ lay me 
down, an’ I'll sleep a little. I’m tired, 
an’ my head’s all burnin’ up. That’ll 
do. Yer awful good ter me, Pop. I 
want yer ter take my horse an’ saddle 
—only be good to Bangs—mind, Pop, 
be good ter her. Good-night, ole man.” 

He fell back on his blanket, and 
seemed to doze, and Pop, after cover- 
ing him, drew a little to one side, 
where he could watch and be at hand 
when needed. 

After supper one or two of the boys 
approached nervously and lifted the 
blanket, but “Good” Jo Saunders ap- 
peared to be resting comfortably, and 
they quietly withdrew. 


* * * 


The night passed. The gray dawa 
was filling the east when Pop Hender- 
son went to Jo’s side and raised the 
covering. The early morning light 


showed what the night had failed to 
disclose. 

“Good” Jo Saunders was dead. 

His face was peaceful, almost smil- 
ing, and his hands pressed fast the 
soft brown curl to his breast. 








PUSH OR PULL? 


BY A. E. SWOYER 


whose swinging doors. bore 

the legend “Push: Pull.” 
Morning, noon and night these doors 
opened and belched out a swarm of 
workers, like ants from a crushed ant 
hill; some of them hugging thin jack- 
ets close to them to keep out the cold, 
others in fur-lined overcoats and 
smoking expensive cigars. A good 
deal of interest was to be found in an 
inspection of that crowd and in an 
attempt to figure out what made the 
chief difference between the two ex- 
tremes. What made the prosperous 
ones well to do and kept the shabby 
men poor? Day after day I watched 
the doors swing, until the legend that 
they bore seemed to have something 
to do with the affairs of those hurry- 
ing through. “Push”—did that make 
all the difference? Or was it “Pull?” 
The answer meant something to me, 
because the “Man Ahead” in our office 
happened to be the brother-in-law of 
the Boss’ nephew. Like all the rest 
of the force, I had been inclined to 
think that he held his job for this rea- 
son, and let it go at that. But instead 
of deciding that it was none of my 
business, I let it discourage me so 
that I thought there was no use in try- 
ing to advance; that’s why I had time 
to watch the swinging doors, and 
yearned hopelessly for “Pull” instead 
of hustling around to develop “Push.” 
I realize now that “Pull” is really 

a sort of charity; it is asking a man to 
pay us money that we can’t earn sim- 
ply because some accident of nature 
has made him better off than we are. 
It is only a more dignified way of go- 
ing around with a tin cup, and it car- 
ries with it the impression that we are 
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incapable of standing on our own feet. 

There’s a deal of difference, though, 
between having a man slip you a quar- 
ter, with the words, “Here, poor fel- 
low—you look hungry!” and the kind 
of “Pull” which makes a friend clap 
you on the back and say, “Hello, Jim! 
Our superintendent has quit; you can 
do the work, and if I were you, I’d 
drop in and see the Old Man about it.” 
One is plain, unvarnished charity, and 
the other is really a compliment; an 
admission that you have ability. No 
man who is traveling the road to suc- 
cess can afford to refuse a lift, but he 
should not ask to be carried. If you 
have pull, use it—but be mighty sure 
that it is the kind earned by your own 
merits. 

You must have ability to get one of 
the worth-while positions; occasion- 
ally you must have both “Push” and 
“Pull” as well. But there are mighty 
few things that push and brains won’t 
get you; it may take a little longer, 
but there is a lot more satisfaction in 
it. A man should do his own work 
so well that there is no question about 
his ability; but he should so prepare 
himself that he can accept a higher 
position without shivering for fear 
that he can’t make good. “Push” 
means improving every opportunity, 
looking for extra work rather than 
avoiding it, putting yourself in the 
lime light occasionally, and a number 
of other things. It means taking an- 
other job at less pay with a chance 
for advancement rather than stick- 
ing in the old rut with no prospects 
ahead; it means the improvement of 
every spare moment and the giving up 
of a deal of pleasure. In short, it 
means work. But believe me, it pays. 

There is a popular superstition that 

















the Boss only pays you for your time 
between eight in the morning and six 
at night; that quitting time separates 
your interests until the next morning. 
That is not so. Your employer has a 
right to know something about your 
evenings, and whether you got that 
bend in your shoulders from stooping 
over your drawing board after hours, 
or from holding up a lamp-post on 
some street corner. The old saying 
should read: “The Boss helps those 
who help themselves.” At any rate, 
it is a cinch that, though your being 
the local pool champion may not in- 
terfere with his making you chief en- 
gineer, it isn’t the reason for his doing 
it. A great many men are hired not 
for what they can do at the time, but 
for what it is expected they will de- 
velop into; they are an investment up- 
on which not only is interest expected, 
but an increase in the principal as 
well. For all you know, you may be 
a speculation of this kind; if so, it is 
not safe to be satisfied with doing your 
daily work well enough to get by. The 
Boss is paying you good money be- 
cause he thinks he is going to make 
something of you, and if you don’t 
spend every effort to make good and 
are not using your spare time for 
study, you are cheating him as well 
as yourself. The beauty of it is, that 
the extra work is doing you good as 
well; really, you are being paid to 
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make more money for yourself. The 
Boss is staking you to a living in the 
hope that training will enable you to 
earn more for him; incidentally, he is 
giving you the chance to get more for 
yourself. It is up to you to take ad- 
vantage of it, if you want to be honest 
and give value received. 

The doors are swinging on thou- 
sands of buildings to-day, and the 
words “Push” and “Pull” are flashing 
in and out. The same crowds of work- 
ers are hustling to hold their jobs or 
to grab off that of the man ahead; the 
same fellows are playing pool, and the 
same chaps are studying and pushing. 
Perhaps more than one is wishing for 
“Pull” instead of getting steam up to 
“Push,” and it may be that some one 
is at this moment trying to figure, as 
I did, what caused the difference be- 
tween the man in the fur Benny and 
the chap with the mirror effect on his 
sleeves. Perhaps you are trying to 
figure some way of getting the posi- 
tion of the man ahead, and more than 
likely the man behind is working his 
brain to find a means of getting your 
scalp. 

Whatever the case, you are pretty 
safe if you forget all about “Pull,” 
throw a little coal under the boiler 
marked “Push,” and remember that 
your spare time holds the most im- 
portant hours of your life, not only 
for the Boss but for yourself. 
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BY SHAEMAS O’SHEEL 


I shall not call thee gem most rare, 

I shall not call thee star most fair, 

Nor say thy beauty is the light 

Of moonbeams in a misty night; 

Thou art more fair than stars and moon, 
And rarer than the radiant boon 

Of diamonds and deep-sea pearls— 


Beauty of Beauties, Girl of Girls! 








ADVENT OF THE EXCLUSIVE MOTION 
PICTURE THEATRE IN NEW YORK’S 
THEATRE ZONE 


BY ROBERT GRAU 


factors in the motion picture 
industry is how soon the 
theatre of cinematography, where the 
scale of admission prices will be the 
same as at the leading Broadway thea- 
tres, will come into being. In other 
words, they believe that the distinc- 
tion now existing between the theatres 
where players in the flesh hold sway 
and those where the photo-play is por- 
trayed on the screen through science 
and artifice, will be wholly removed 
within two years at the latest. 
Already the spectacle of an audience 
that had paid one dollar for reserved 
seats to witness what are called special 
film releases is common all over the 
country. In New York, at the Herald 
Square and Majestic Theatres, the 
kinemacolor pictures of the Corona- 
tion festivities have drawn enormous 
audiences, and the Messrs. Shubert 
have found in this attraction a means 
by which many of their theatres out- 
side of New York have for the first 
time been profitably maintained; in 
fact, the patronage extended to the 
kinemacolor offerings has just brought 
about the inauguration of the first ex- 
clusive motion picture theatre in the 
theatre zone of New York, through 
the lease for five years by Charles H. 
Ford, its president,.of the Mendels- 
sohn Hall on West 40th street, and it 
is further stated that within a com- 
paratively short time kinemacolor 
theatres of a permanent character will 
be in operation in every large city in 
the United States and Canada. 


HE QUESTION which is 
now agitating the leading 


With the exception of the Hippo- 
drome spectacles, and possibly the 
production of “Ben Hur,” a play now 
in its twelfth year, no play, opera or 
spectacle has ever involved the mone- 
tary outlay expended by the Milano 
film Company of Italy to evolve the 
series of pictures entitled “Dante’s 
Inferno”—two years were required to 
prepare this film production for por- 
trayal on the screen, and $125,000 is 
the estimated cost before a penny of 
income was derived. “Dante’s In- 
ferno” is also being presented in the 
Shubert theatres, and in nearly every 
city where the pictures have been ex- 
hibited the engagements have had to 
be prolonged. 

During the past few weeks, nearly 
all of the larger film manufacturers 
have been preparing special releases, 
and the single reel is gradually giving 
way to the three-reel film, which means 
that instead of the motion picture re- 
quiring twenty minutes to exhibit, the 
tendency is toward the full evening’s 
entertainment. The Edison Company 
spent more than $50,000 to evolve “The 
Crusaders,” and made no fuss what- 
ever over the evolution. 

The development of the film indus- 
try has caused the regular theatre man- 
agers to look on in utter amazement, 
and if this development goes on and 
expands, as there is every indication 
that it will, the gentlemen to whom the 
theatre-going public have been accus- 
tomed to look for their entertainment 
will be brought face to face with the 
most difficult problem that they have 
as yet had to cope. 




















The day when the high-grade actor 
was wont to regard an offer to pose for 
the photo-plays as belittling has 
passed for all time, and to-day the 
very best players, producers and au- 
thors are available to the film manufac- 
turers, for here they will get their sal- 
aries with clock-like regularity, with 
engagements for fifty-two weeks in the 
year, and such a thing as tie-walking 
is unknown where the camera man 
rules. 

There are now twenty-eight separate 
film manufacturers within one hundred 
miles of New York. Each of these 
maintains at least one complete stock 
company, and several have as many 
as five distinct groups of players dis- 
tributed all over the world in the effort 
to produce realistic pictures. The 
Vitagraph Company has six different 
companies, and the players are re- 
cruited from the best actors known to 
the Broadway stage. The writer re- 
cently recognized in a single reel 
no less than six players whose com- 
bined salaries, when appearing in 
theatrical productions, would amount 
to $1200. The stage directors are the 
very best to be had. 

An idea of the vast progress in the 
motion picture field may be had when 
it is stated that the Messrs. Shubert 
were recently offered $50,000 for the 
privilege to reproduce the Hippodrome 
spectacles, the idea being that as the 
Hippodrome productions are too costly 
to be presented on tour, such a thing as 
their preservation would not only be 
profitable, but would also be regarded 
as a public spirited undertaking. 

It has always been claimed that the 
grand ballets presented at the Em- 
pire and Alhambra Music Halls in 
London are too costly and altogether 
too tremendous to be transported to 
these shores; hence, the fact that a 
French film company recently paid 
$35,000 to reproduce the Empire ballet 
alone attracted much attention, but the 
sensation of the film world came when 
the divine Sarah Bernhardt, at the age 
of sixty-seven, succumbed to the in- 
ducements offered to her, and when her 
friends remonstrated with the great ar- 
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tiste for permitting her art to be “de- 
graded,” this illustrious woman spoke 
thus: “Had the offers been far less 
than they are, I would have accepted, 
for I am aiding to preserve for pos- 
terity such of my art as yet remains, 
and it would be well if those of my 
colleagues of the stage who seem 
shocked would ask of themselves: 
‘What would I give if I could see cine- 
matographic presentations of the art 
of Rachel, Garrick, Kean, Booth and 
Ristori?’ ” 

And now comes the report that the 
great Tomaso Salvini, him whom 
Charlotte Cushman hailed as “the 
greatest actor the world ever saw,” is 
io enact before the camera his sub- 
lime portrayal of “Othello.” Salvini 
is now approaching his eightieth year, 
but none of those Americans who can 
recall his rendition of the ferocious 
Moore will doubt that in the perpetua- 
tion of Salvini’s artistry the usefulness 
of this great scientific invention will be 
vividly demonstrated. 

When the motion picture was first 
revealed in this country, it became a 
part of the vaudeville programmes in 
the “two-a-day” theatres. Then came 
the nickelodeon, of which at one time 
there were 10,000 in this country. Five 
years ago Marcus Loew, who had one 
of these establishments in Harlem, 
grasped the significance of combining 
the motion picture with a minor grade 
of vaudeville. He leased a theatre for 
this purpose—then another. He is 
now a multi-millionaire, and owns ten 
theatres in Greater New York alone, 
and holds long leases on as many 
more, while in the heart of the greater 
city are now being erected two palatial 
theatres, involving an outlay of nearly 
two million dollars. 

On East 14th street, one man con- 
trols three theatres within one hun- 
dred yards of each other, the combined 
rental of these three theatres—the 
City, the Dewey, and the Academy of 
Music—being exactly two hundred 
thousand dollars a year. This man is 
William Fox, who four years ago 
opened a five-cent theatre in Brooklyn 
and is now a millionaire. 
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In Chicago there are two men, 
Messrs. Spoor and Selig, who a few 
years ago started with a capital of 
$10,000 as manufacturers of the first 
film released in the West. The income 
of each to-day is in excess of $200,000 
a year. 

In the same city, 
erstwhile optician, became a selling 
agent for the manufacturers. His in- 
terests are so great to-day, and his in- 
come. so large, that to attempt to re- 
cord a list of the corporate enterprises 
he is the head of would entail a spec- 
ial article. 

In Philadelphia, Sigismund Lubin a 
few years ago was manufacturing 
magic lanterns. When the motion pic- 
ture craze came, he evolved the cineo- 
graph, a device that made him rich. 
Then he became a film manufacturer. 
Mr. Lubin has over one hundred play- 
ers in his various companies. 

There are four weekly trade journals 
devoted solely to the film industry, 
and as many more monthlies. There 
are also twelve scenario schools, where 


George Kleine, 
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the art of preparing potent manuscripts 
is taught. One man—a Mr. Hall—has 
had over 150 scenarios accepted in the 
last twelve months. The prices paid 
for scenarios vary from $5 to $100, but 
with the development toward special 
releases has come the demand for 
famous authors, and as high as $1000 
has already been paid to this class. 

At the outset, reputation counted for 
nothing in the film world, for the 
photo-player. Until recently they were 
not advertised, but now the names of 
the players are flashed on the screen, 
and the Pathe Freres project the mem- 
bers of the cast of each photo-play 
bowing to the acknowledgment of ap- 
plause. This has gradually resulted 
in the favorites of the picture play- 
houses becoming more conspicuous, 
while in the lobbies one finds now 
handsome frames of photographs of 
the stock companies; in fact, in every 
possible manner the tendency is to 
bring the modern theatre of cinema- 
tography into direct conflict with the 
so-called legitimate theatres. 





TO MOUNT 


ST. HELENS 


BY ADA M. HEDGES 


Elusive as the ling’ring morning mist, 
With outlines dimly traced against the sky, 
Thy summit stands serene, unchangingly, 
Cloud-white with everlasting snows that lie 
Upon thy far, faint crest. 


To us who dwell below and heedless plod 
The days, and half-achieving, hurry on, 
Impart the secret of thy timeless calm— 
Tell us, does that undying quiet come 
From close proximity to God! 




















ABOVE THE VALLEY 


BY MARY I. BOYNTON 


HE VALLEY lay below them 
in all the radiance of an 
early autumn sunset, but 
neither the Man nor the Wo- 

man saw it. His face, with its square- 
set jaw, the firm mouth, deep-set eyes, 
a face at first sight rugged and stern, 
yet one the children loved, a face the 
sick, the sinful, the troubled, turned 
to instinctively for help, facing the 
Woman, the most beautiful in all the 
world to him, the fair head thrown a 
little back, a touch of scorn in the dark 
blue eyes, and on the red, full, curved 
lips. Then, as the eyes of the Man 
held hers, the head drooped, the face 
grew softer, the lips pleading: 

“Michael,” she said, softly, “it is 
not alone for myself I ask this. I long 
to see you take the place in the world 
that belongs to you. Think of your 
education, your talents, shut into this 
little mining town. Leave this little 
hospital; others can do for these sim- 
ple, ignorant people. Come, come back 
with me to life—and love!” 

A smile crossed his lips. “Dear 
child,” he said, gently, “have you yet 
to learn that he who builds his castle 
upon the world’s ambition builds upon 
quicksands P” 

She made a gesture, impatient, im- 
perative. 

“Oh, Michael,” she cried, “come 
back to my world with me! Work, and 
love, and glory, the glory of great suc- 
cess awaits you there!” But he did 
not move. 

“Tt is glory and success enough for 
me to work for God’s children as I 
find them here.” 

“Michael!” she whispered, softly, 
and with outstretched, pleading hands. 

“Dear heart!” he said, sadly, “I 
cannot do what you ask. Chance seem- 





ingly placed me here, but—‘It chanced 
—Eternal God that chance did guide,’ 
and here I have my work. No other 
people need me as these people do. 
They are my people. I have dreamed 
of their being your people, too, Helen. 
That it must remain only a dream is 
no fault of yours, but I cannot go.” 

She drew back, all the sweet plead- 
ing vanished from her face. 

“Oh!” she cried passionately, “why 
did uncle bring me here to see the 
mines—and you! I wish I had never 
seen your face.” 

“For your sake, if it gives you un- 
happiness, I wish so too. For me, 
should I never see you again, yet 
would I thank God that I have seen 
you, and know I can love as I love 
you.” Then suddenly he held out his 
arms to her. 

“Dear heart, come!” he cried. 

For an instant only it seemed as 
though she would answer to the yearn- 
ing of that cry. Then she withdrew 
farther from him. “I cannot bury my- 
self, nor encourage you, in burying 
yourself here.” 

She was calm now, with the calm- 
ness of the hopelessness of the strug- 
gle. Then, with sudden passion, she 
faced him, and cried: 

“Oh, you do not love me, else you 
could not be so cruel?” 

“It is you who do not love,” his 
heart answered, but his lips were mute 
as he watched her vanish down the 
hillside, going back to the world she 
had left three months before, and that 
she loved better than him. 

* * oa * 

Through the gray autumn days, 
through the cruel, cold winter, work- 
ing faithfully in the despised little hos- 
pital; through sunshine and storm, by 
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day-time and night-time he worked, 
eomforter, teacher, friend, physician 
to his people. His voice gentler, his 
hand more skillful, his heart tenderer 
for the great love it had known. 

Winter passed, and spring, the sea- 
son of life and hope, came to the val- 
ley. The dawn was breaking, and the 
Man came up from the valley to the 
hill-top. His night’s vigil had been 
hard, the struggle long and not hope- 
less until the very last; then the silent 
messenger was victor, and another 
soul went out from the valley. The 
Man had come to the hill-top as to a 
shrine, to renew his strength and 
courage. 

Suddenly she appeared before him, 
coming up the hill with springing step 
and love-lit eyes. And he was not 
surprised. It was as though he had 
expected her and was waiting. 

“Michael,” she cried joyously, “I 
have come to share your work and your 
glory!” But he did not go to meet 
her: only a wonderful light burned in 
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his eyes. She had paused at a dis- 
tance from him. Now, with faltering 
step, she came near, her beautiful 
eyes never leaving his, her hands 
clasped before her. 

“Tt is small glory as the world sees,” 
he said. A note of sadness was in his 
voice, but his smile was brave. “Dear 
heart, have you strength for what I 
ask?” 

“Your love will be my strength,” 
she answered. 

Suddenly the valley was swept by 
a glow of rosy radiance as the sun- 
god chased the night mists away. A 
thousand dew-gems flashed from tree 
and blade and bush. To the Man and 
the Woman looking with awed and 
love-lit eyes it was as though they 
beheld the day of Creation. 

“See, beloved!” he whispered, one 
hand clasping hers, while the other 
pointed to the valley, with a sweeping 
gesture. “‘God touched the canvas 
with his brush, and a new day is born’ 
for you and me!” 





ALONE 


BY WINONA C. MARTIN 


Sometimes at evensong, when day is flown, 
When on the hearth the fitful firelight gleams, 
While each weird and fantastic shadow seems 





The wraith of some lost joy I called my own, 

The shade of some dead hope I once have known— 
When the deep silence brezks in strains whose themes 
Are but the sobbing requiems of dreams 

That echo back my own heart’s cry, “Alone!” 


There suddenly upon my soul descends 

A peace transcending joy and stilling fear, 
Whick in its brooding tenderness suspends 

The ceaseless pain forever nameless here. 
What may it be that this strange mood portends? 

Oh! tell me, can it be that you are near? 














A BURRO, MT. WILSON AND A WOMAN 


BY LIZZIE PARK FLEMING 


- of you, I would advise < trip 
somewhere on a burro. 
The principal factors in the fol- 
lowing sketch are placed according to 
their importance, a burro, a mountain 
and a woman. 

One winter while in Southern Cali- 
fornia, plans were made with a party 
of friends for a trip, via the old trail, 
to the summit of Mt. Wilson. The 
party did not materialize, and as my 
visit was drawing to a close, I decided 
to “go it alone.” 

The prospect was not very encour- 
aging when I boarded the trolley at 
Los Angeles, but being a tenderfoot I 
kept on my way, arriving at Sierra 
Madre and the stables, where horses 


I. YOU want the conceit taken out 





mules and burros were for hire, about 
nine o’clock. 

Persons weighing one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds or less may take a 
burro, if they choose. That was my 
choice, for I thought he would easily 
pack my ninety-eight pounds; besides, 
should I wish to dismount, it would be 
more convenient. 

A party of men were leaving the 
stables as I arrived. I followed soon, 
never doubting but that I would catch 
a glimpse of them occasionally. 

We had gone but a short distance 
when I discovered three things: First, 
that the animal knew that J knew noth- 
ing about burros. Second, that he was 
very conservative; at least he was op- 
posed to progress. Third, that I would 














Working their way down the mountain trail the next day. 

















Mount Wilson Hotel, near the summit of the mountain, patiently awaiting 
the belated burro and its hopeful rider. 


not see the party ahead, but any one 
leaving the stables three or four hours 
later would overtake me. But the day 
proved unpropitious! 

Mr. Burro was of a very artistic 
temperament, and would stand gazing 
upon the scenery, which was indeed 
beautiful. Sometimes he would stand 
and doze. I photographed him in this 
favorite position, and although, to 
quote David Harum: “He would stand 
without hitchin’,” I threw the -bridle 
over a shrub to prevent him taking 
“French leave” back to the corral. 

When he moved at all it was very 
slowly for a few paces. I would dis- 
mount, coax, pulP and push; then I 
would mount and wait until the spirit 
moved. Sometimes he trotted along 
the trail for several rods, and just as 
I began to feel encouraged he would 
stop suddenly and heave a sigh that 
nearly lifted me from the saddle: he 
evidently wanted company and did 
not recognize me as one of his kin. 

A stick made no impression what- 
ever. I tickled his ears: he merely 
wagged them back and forth. Having 
some apples in my handbag, the bril- 


liant idea came to me of putting a 
piece on the end of a stick and holding 
it beyond his nose. His actions soon 
demonstrated that it was not a safe 
proposition for me. I bit off a piece 
and threw it ahead in the path: he 
trotted along, picked it up and began 
nosing for more. Turning around on a 
two-foot path wasn’t very comfortable 
for the rider, so the apples were 
abandoned. 

Being a pack animal, when he came 
to a very narrow place on the trail he 
walked as near the outer edge as he 
possibly could and keep his footing. 
In the meantime I was becoming an 
expert in the art of mounting, as I had 
been off'and on at least twenty-five 
times, when ir the distance we heard 
the barking of a dog, and I knew we 
were nearing civilization. Mr. Burro 
pricked up his ears, started off on a 
brisk trot, and soon reached a place 
where he could rest, the half-way 
house—four and a half miles—we had 
been four hours on the way. 

Here I ate lunch, and the young man 
in charge informed me that “Billy 
Bryan” was a good burro, just lazy 



































and soldiering; that the way to make 
him go was to dig him in the side with 
my heels. 

Refreshed and encouraged, with a 
whoop, a whistle and a slap from the 
young man for “Billy,” we resumed 
our journey with a dash over a very 
steep and rocky road. 

Being astride, the kicking process 
was not hard, and the rat-a-tat-tat exe- 
cuted upon his sides would have done 
justice to a snare drummer. The re- 
sult was satisfactory, for he kept up 
a fair pace, although feeling com- 
pelled to “He-Haw” whenever I used 
my heels. . 

After leaving the half-way house, 
we had not proceeded far when the 
clouds began closing around us: I 
could see but a short distance ahead, 
while all below was blotted out by 
the mist; it looked like a sea of foam 
with the tree tops showing through it. 

A most prefound silence, broken 
only by the drops of moisture as they 
fell, drip-drip, upon the leaves, per- 
vaded the place. A terrible solitude 
forced its presence upon my mind. I 
felt like the “Last American.” 
Provoking as that burro had been, 


Siiowballing on the mountain top before breakfast. 








a fondness for him was rapidly being 
engendered, for we seemed to be the 
only living things upon earth. 

The March days are not long at 
their best: it was now growing late, 
and although I felt perfectly sure the 
animal knew the way, I was very anx- 
ious to reach the summit before dark. 
However, cheering words painted on 
the rocks along the way had their ef- 
fect. They were: “Keep smiling,” 
“Cheer up,” “The last half mile,” etc. 
It was a mighty long half mile. Shortly 
after five o’clock we reached Hotel 
Wilson, tired, wet and hungry. When 
I went in the host asked: “Where is 
the rest of the party?” “Oh,” I re- 
plied, “I am the party; the rest is out- 
side hitched to a post—at least, it did 
little but rest all the way up.” 

He looked at me and said: “You 
don’t mean to say that you came up 
alone ?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Well, I'll be ” But pausing, 
he continued: ‘Well, you have nerve.” 

I had not thought it an unusual 





thing, but the way the guests crowded 
around, I concluded it was out of the 
I can see now that it was 


ordinary. 
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His favorite position. 
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(From a photo by the author, taken under extreme 


difficulties.) 


foolhardy, knowing absolutely noth- 
ing of the trai! and being at the mercy 
of the beast. 

’ The hotel is very pleasant, and the 
large living room with the blazing logs 
in the fireplace looked mighty good to 
me. Besides the living room, this 
building contains dining room, office 
and kitchen. The rooms are in cot- 
tages, situated on the slope of the 
mountain. 

I enjoyed a good dinner, and about 
eight o’clock concluded to retire. The 
night was as dark as Egypt, and when 
I came out of the hotel I felt as though 
I was stepping into space. My cot- 


tage had one room, and was very com-: 


fortably furnished. I was soon in bed 
and asleep. 

I wakened once and heard the wind 
blowing and the sleet beating against 
the window, but the cottage did not 
shake much. 

In the morning there was snow 
everywhere over the summit of the 
Southern California Sierras; the pine 
and fir trees were laden with it. It 
looked good to a Michigander. It evi- 
dently looked good to the other guests, 


too, for they had a merry time snow- 
balling. 

The sun was shining brightly, but 
clouds lay between us and the valley. 
Suddenly the clouds parted, and I 
caught a glimpse of the bright green 
valley below, my gaze following the 
path out to a blue strip of the Pacific. 
The scene was wonderfully beautiful, 
lasting only a few moments, for the 
clouds rolled back again. I was dis- 
appointed at not having good weather, 
but not sorry I had taken the trip, for 
I felt amply repaid. 

As the morning offered no encoura- 
agement of clearing I joined a party 
returning to the city. My burro trotted 
along right merrily. It was interesting 
to note how carefully he selected his 
footing over steep, rocky places, al- 
most sitting down and sliding. We 
reached the stables without incident, 
other than a good drenching. 

For the past three years Mount Wil- 
son has been prominently before the 
eyes of the public; for the largest pho- 
tographic telescope in the world is 
located upon this, the highest peak of 
the Sierra Madres (5,886 feet.) 




















When the plan for a large solar ob- 
servatory was broached to the trustees 
of the Carnegie Institute, a committee 
_ was appointed to find a suitable loca- 
tion. California, Arizona and even 
Australia were tested as to atmos- 
pheric conditions. It was necessary 
to select a place where there were 
long periods of clear weather. Allti- 
tude was also essential in order to 
eliminate as far as possible low-lying 
clouds, haze and dust. The summit 
must not be above the timber line, for 
it was desirable that both summit and 
slopes of the mountain should be well 
covered with foliage to protect it from 
the direct heat of the sun’s rays. In 
1904 the choice fell upon Mount Wil- 
son, and a long lease of the land for 
buildings, etc., was obtained. Timber 
and rock were plentiful on the moun- 
tain, but several hundred tons of 
cement and other building material 
was packed up a narrow trail on the 
backs of burros. The foot of this 
trail is about six miles from Pasadena, 
and before the heavy instruments 
could be transported to the summit it 
was widened to ten feet, which re- 
quired about one year’s labor. 


A good view of the mountain. ‘ (Snapped on the trail on the upward climb.) 








The entire building is of steel, and 
Prof. Ritchey, who figured and ground 
the glass, designed the dome and 
mounting. ; 

The dome is 58 feet in diameter, the 
walls are double, giving free circula- 
tion of air. The foundation is con- 
crete; there are two floors, one of 
cement cn the ground level, the other 
nine feet above. This-is of thin sheets 
of steel. The opening is 16 feet, run- 
ning back over the dome. In summer 
the top is covered with canvas two feet 
above the metal surface, to prevent 
the sun shining directly upon it. 

The telescope is of the Newtonian 
type, with a 60 inch aperture, and 25 
foot focal length, of skeleton con- 
struction, weighing four tons. 

The 60 inch mirror was cast at the 
St. Gobian Plate Glass Works in 
France. It is 8 inches thick, and 
weighs about one ton. The first grind- 
ing was done at Williams Bay; from 
there it was shipped to Pasadena, 
where the grinding and polishing were 
completed in 1908. The lens cost 


nearly $50,000. The refractor and op- 
tical properties are of the highest or- 
der. 


It was installed ready for use 
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December, 1908. Both optically and 
mechanically it is most satisfactory, 
and a delight to ‘visitors. 

In fact, the success of the 60 inch 
reflector caused Mr. Hooker of Los 
Angeles to offer $45,000 to the Car- 
negie Institute for the purchase of a 
disk of glass and its working into a 
mirror of 100 inch diameter. 

At the Mt. Wilson conference in 
1909, thirteen nations were repre- 
sented by their most eminent astrono- 
mers, and they were filled with wonder 
at what had been accomplished in five 
years. 

The Mount Wilson Solar Observa- 
tory is the largest and most elaborate 
in existence. The world of science 
has nothing to compare in magnitude 
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with the series of instruments in ac- 
tive use there. 

To the Carnegie and Smithsonian 
Institutes and generous Californians 
credit is due for this great achieve- 
ment. It is supported from endow- 
ment funds, and Prof. George E. Hale 
of the Carnegie Institute is the direc- 
tor. The cost, including land, build- 
ing and equipment, was nearly one- 
half million dollars, but the scientific 
returns have more than repaid the out- 
lay. 

No doubt Mt. Wilson will be visited 
by many more people than in former 
years, as the widened trail makes it 
very accessible, but I hope it may be 
my good fortune to try it again over 
the old trail. 





DISILLUSIONED 


BY MYRTLE CONGER 


Oh, heart of mine, didst thou once leap with joy, 
Or ever throb with youthful gladness; 

Didst ever sing in Life’s fair spring, 
Though brooding now in mortal sadness. 


Or didst thou ever pulse with human love— 
That dream wherein all youth rejoices— 
Now stirred with pain to wake again 
To dead, long dead, forgotten voices. 





And didst thou ever quaff the cup of Hope, 
Desiring ali and all believing ? ' 
Oh, heart of mine, what dregs were thine, 
And oh, the wine, how long deceiving! 


Oh, would that I could teach thee not to feel; 
The years can bring thee naught but sorrow. 
Didst thou not pray but yesterday, 
And this is yesterday’s to-morrow! 








OVERLAND IMMIGRATION FROM 1843- 
1846—NO. 3 

















BY CARDINAL GOODWIN 


(While this paper deals with overland immigration from eighieen forty- 
three to eighteen forty-six inclusive, no attempt will be made to examine 
even in a general way all of the fifteen or more companies that crossed the 
plains for California during that period. Of some of them little is known, 
even their names in a few cases being a matter of conjecture, and the knowl- 
edge we have of others indicates that their experiences did not differ mater- 
ially from those of companies which have been treated in former papers in 
this series, or from those considered below. So far as the writer knows, all 
of the routes used by overland home-seekers before eighteen forty-seven 
will have been included in this and preceding papers. An account will be 
given here of attempts made to persuade emigrants to turn to California, in- 
stead of continuing their journey to Oregon as they had planned to do; and 
the routes traveled, together with some of the hardships experienced by 








three of the best-known companies will be related.) 


Tempters. 


F THE approximately seven 
thousand people who left 
the Western frontiers be- 
tween the beginning of the 

year 1843 and December 1846, for the 
Pacific Coast, less than fifteen hun- 
dred came to California. That the 
latter number was not even smaller 
is probably due to two reasons: the 
advice of agents of the Hudson Bay 
Company and the inducements offered 
by representatives from California. 
M1. Grant, the agent at Fort Hall, in 
order to prevent Americans from set- 
tling in the regions of the Northwest, 
which the Hudson Bay Company ap- 
parently wished to monopolize for 
commercial purposes, seems to have 
used every inducement possible to per- 
suade pioneers that California was 
more suitable for permanent settle- 
ment than Oregon. He was evidently 
seconded in his efforts by men sent 
out from the former place for that 





purpose. “Every effort was made,” 
writes one authority, “to induce emi- 
grants to pursue the route to Califor- 
nia. The most extravagant tales were 
related respecting the dangers that 
awaited a trip to Oregon, and of the 
difficulties and trials to be sur- 
mounted. The perils of the way were 
so magnified as to make us suppose the 
journey almost impossible. On the 
other hand, as an inducement to pur- 
sue the California route, we were in- 
formed of its shortness when com- 
pared with that to Oregon; as also of 
many other superior advantages it 
possessed. These tales, told and re- 
hearsed, were likely to produce the 
effect of turning the tide of emigra- 
tion thither. Mr. Greenwood, an old 
mountaineer, well stocked with false- 
hoods, had been despatched from Cali- 
fornia to pilot the emigrants through; 
and, assisted by a young man by the 
name of McDougal from Indiana, so 
far succeeded as to induce thirty-five 
or thirty-six wagons to take that trail,” 
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in addition to others that had been 
fitted out for California. This was in 
1845. During the same year Hastings 
wrote Sutter, evidently giving the lat- 
ter reason to expect a company of 
more than a thousand people during 
the summer. “I am glad they meet 
with some good pilots at Fort Hall,” 
wrote the old German-Swiss in July. 
Glad indeed was he if the pioneers 
settled at New Helvetia. 


Immigration in 1843, 


The only expedition of any import- 
ance that came across the mountains 
to California during this year—the 
Hastings Company came down from 
Oregon—was the Chiles-Walker 
party. Joseph B. Chiles, a former 
member of the Bartleson Company of 
1841, returned to Missouri in 1842, or- 
ganized a company with the assistance 
of William Baldridge at Independence 
in 1843, and left that place in May to 
conduct his party to California. The 
company followed the old Oregon trail 
to Fort Laramie and Fort Hall, com- 
pleting this part of the journey with 
several hundred emigrants who were 
on their way to Oregon. In the vicin- 
ity of Fort Laramie, Joe Walker joined 
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the California expedition, probably 
persuaded to do so by a nephew of his 
who was a member of the party, and 
became the official guide of the com- 
pany. At Fort Hall provisions began 
to give out, and the company decided 
to send a small party under Chiles 
down the Snake River to Old Fort 
Boise. If they failed to find supplies 
there—as they evidently did—they 
were to continue by way of the Mal- 
heur, Pitt and Sacramento Rivers to 
Sutter’s Fort, near the present site of 
the city of Sacramento, procure pro- 
visions and return to the main com- 
pany at the sink of the Humboldt 
River. On account of the deep snows 
in the Sierras, this part of the plan 
was not carried out. 

Having waited a week at the sink 
for the return of Chiles, the main com- 
pany, under the direction of Walker, 
proceeded southward to Walker River 
and lake. The journey was still south- 
ward from the latter place, probably 
along the present route of the railroad 
from Hawthorne, Nevada to Owens 
Lake in California. On account of the 
weakness of their animals and the 
hardships of the journey, the wagons 
—the first to be brought into Califor- 
nia by cverland: home-seekers—had to 











Indians 








hunting buffaloes with bows and arrows. 














be abandoned in the vicinity of Owens 
Lake. Here, too, Walker buried the 
machinery for a saw-mill which Chiles 
had purchased in the East and which 
the latter expected to set up in what 
later became Sonoma County: an ex- 
pectation, however, which Chiles never 
realized. 

The most difficult part of the jour- 
ney was traversed after leaving Owens 
Lake. Both water and game became 
scarce, and the glare from the hard- 
baxed, whitened earth almost blinded 
them. They journeyed over a hun- 
Gred miles without finding water. As 
they approached the “flank of the 
Coast Range they had to cross places 
covered with white, pulverulent soil, 
in which the horses sank to their 
knees.” Finally, after some of their 
animals had died from thirst and after 
many members of the company had 
abandoned all hope of ever reaching 
their destination, they approached the 
foothills, procured water, killed some 
game, and after a short rest, crossed 
the mountains through Walker’s Pass. 
Apparently they turned northward 
from here, traveling as far as the pres- 
ent site of Visalia, and thence west 
across the Tulares to the Coast Range, 
camping at Christmas time “in a de- 
lightful vale on the head waters of a 
tributary of the Salinas River.” In 
January, 1844, they pushed forward to 
Gilroy’s rancho, the present site of old 
Gilroy, and from there scattered to 
different points in the northern and 
central parts of California. 


The Stevens-Murphy Company, 1844. 


About five months later, probably in 
June, thirty-six persons arrived in the 
Sacramento Valley from Oregon. 
Some of them had crossed the plains 
with the Bartleson Company at an ear- 
iier date, but were disappointed with 
conditions in California, and had gone 
to the Northwest in 1843. The party 
has been called the Kelsey Company, 
because several of its members bore 
that name. They settled at various 


places in Central and Northern Cali- 
fornia, Andrew Kelsey 


locating in 
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what became Lake County, and prob- 
ably became the founder of Kelsey- 
ville. 

The most important party of 1844, 
however, came across the Sierras. This 
was the “Stevens Company,” as ap- 
propriately called the Murphy Com- 
paay because of the large number of 
that family in the expedition. (It will 
be styled the Stevens-Murphy Com- 
pany in this paper.) It left Missouri 
River in May, and followed the old 
emigrant trail to Fort Hall. About 
half of the party went to Oregon from 
here, while the remainder, consisting 
of twenty-six men, eight women and 
about a dozen children, turned toward 
California. The latter followed Bear 
River to within a few miles of Salt 
Lake, and then turned west along the 
northern border of the Great Salt Lake 
Desert, across the mountains to Hum- 
boldt, and down that stream to its sink, 
arriving at the latter place late in Oc- 
tober or early in November. Here so 
much time was spent in preparation 
for the trip over the mountains that 
they did not resume the journey until 
the snow had begun to fall. Instead of 
taking the southern course via Walker 
River and lake, they continued west, 
following approximately the present 
line of the railroad and thus entering 
California over a new route. A short 
distance from the sink they secured 
the services of Truckee, an Indian 
guide, for whom the river along which 
they were traveling is said to have 
been named. At the fork of the 
Truckee River, John and Daniel Mur- 
phy, Magnent, Deland, Mrs. Townsend 
and Ellen Murphy, each with a horse, 
left the main company, “following the 
river to Lake Tahoe, and thence cross- 
ing to the headwaters of the American, 
and down that stream to St. Clair’s 


‘rancho,” arriving at the latter place af- 


ter experiencing many hardships but 
no disasters. The main company 
continued westward to what later be- 
came known as Donner Lake. Here 
some of the wagons were left with 
three men, and the other members of 
the company climbed to the summit 
and pressed on to the head of the 























Indians stampeding the horses and mules belonging to an immigrant train. 


Yuba River. The other wagons were 
left at the latter place in charge of the 
Miller and Patterson families, old man 
Martin, Mrs. Martin Murphy and her 
four sons, and Mrs. James Murphy 
and daughter. They remained at this 
point throughout the winter, suffering 
considerably from cold and hunger. 
The others reached Sutter’s Fort with- 
out serious difficulty. Foster, Mont- 
gomery and Schallenberger, who had 
been left at Donner Lake, built a cabin 
and expected to be able to live by 
hunting. The snows, however, soon 
became too deep for this. Taking 
some snow shoes, they started across 
the mountains, but Schallenberger was 
seized with an attack of the cramps 
and crawled back to the cabin. He re- 
mained here until February, 1845, liv- 
ing on game caught with some steel 
traps left by Captain Stevens. At last 
Dennis Martin returned from the Sac- 
ramento Valley to relieve the party on 
the Yuba, and extended his trip to 
Donner Lake to get Schallenberger 
also. By the middle of March the 
whole company had been safely con- 
ducted to the settlements. Some of 


the men had already joined Michalto- 
rena’s troops for a campaign in the 
southern part of the territory, and the 
others, with their families, settled in 
the central part of California. The 
Murphys, or the majority of them, 
located in Santa Clara County. Their 
descendants still live in San Jose and 
in various other parts of the State, and 
justly pride themselves upon being 
children of some of California’s brav- 
est and most noted pioneers. 


Immigration of 1845. 


The McMahon-Clyman party, the 
Swasey-Todd Company, the Sublette 
Party, the Grigsby-Ide, the Hastings- 
Semple and other companies of 1845, 
will simply be mentioned. They came 
over routes that have already been 
considered, and what little is known of 
their experiences furnishes few if any 
new items of interest. They were 
made up of small divisions for the 
most part, some of which had prob- 
ably been detached from companies 
bound for Oregon by Mr. Grant at 
Fort Hall, or by representatives sent 














over the mountains from California for 
that purpose. Of the three thousand 
people who left Independence, Iowa 
Point, Council Bluffs and other points 
along the frontier forthe Pacific Coast 
during the year, only about two hun- 
dred came to California. The dispute 
between England and the United 
States over the Northwest boundary, 
ani speeches by American politicians 
in Western frontier towns concerning 
the particular advantages for settle- 
ment which that section offered to- 
gether with the desire of an opportu- 
nity on the part of a few, who had 
followed Jackson at New Orleans, of 
striking another blow at the old foe, 
had turned the attention and centered 
the interest on Oregon. Many doubt- 
less believed in 1845 that there would 
soon be another war with Great Brit- 
tain, and some went to the Northwest 
fuliy convinced that that would be the 
seat of the conflict. 

On June 15th, 1846, however, the 
dispute between England and the 
United States, except a portion of the 
water boundary, was settled, and that 
part of the Northwest south of the 
forty-ninth parallel, came peaceably 
ints the hands of the latter Power. 
This may have had something to do 
with the revival of interest in Califor- 
nia. Anyway there were about 
five hundred people who crossed the 
plains in 1846 to settle in that ter- 
ritory. They came in several com- 
panies, only one of which will be con- 
sidered. 


The Donner Party. 


Perhaps no overland expedition ever 
started across the plains more thor- 
ouzhly equipped for the journey to the 
Pacific than the Donner Party; cer- 
tainly none ever met with greater dis- 
asters. Space will not permit a de- 
tailed account of their sufferings, and 
if it did, such an account would not 
be desirable. Many who were mem- 
bers of the company have left descrip- 
tions of their experiences, and impos- 
ters who claimed to be members have 
written untruthful and exaggerated ac- 
counts of the sufferings endured. It 
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has been rightly said, however, that 
the naked truth is revolting enough 
without any attempts at exaggeration. 
The plain facts, when relieved of all 
rhetorical phrasing, leave a picture 
which could be no more horrible in its 
details even if drawn by the pen of 
an Edgar Allan Poe. 

The expedition with which the Don- 
ner party left Independence, Missouri, 
in May, 1846, contained about two or 
three hundred wagons. Counting the 
number usually allowed of five per- 
sons to each wagon, we have a com- 
pany of one thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred people. When in motion the 
train was scattered along the road for 
a distance of two miles. They trav- 
eled over a well beaten road to Fort 
Laramie and Sandy Creek, and this 
part of the trip seems to have been full 
of real erijoyment and of genuine 
pleasure. Letters written at intervals 
along the road to friends at home re- 
fer to abundance of game on the prai- 
ries and in the mountains, to botanical 
expeditions, to a Fourth of July cele- 
bration, to athletic contests, to singing 
andi dancing around evening camp 
fires; but there seem to have been no 
acvidents, no misfortunes to amount to 
anything, no serious discomforts, no 
narrow escapes from Indians, no want 
cf agreeable anticipations as to the 
future. Mrs. Sarah Keys, a lady ninety 
years old and the mother of Mrs. J. 
E. Reed, died near the present site of 
Manhattan, Kansas, but in the light of 


subsequent events this cannot be 
termed a misfortune. , 
While the original Donner party 


was organized in Sangamon County, 
Illinois, in April, 1846, by George and 
Jacob Donner and James Reed, the 
official organization of the company 
which bore that name did not take 
place until they arrived at Little 
Sandy Creek a few months later. The 
Californians were met in the vicinity 
of Fort Bridger by Hastings and Huds- 
peth, and several small parties “were 
induced to save a few hundred miles 
and to avoid many hardships by taking 
the cut-off south of the lake,” a route 
which had been partly explored a few 
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years earlier by Fremont. Hastings, 
for some reason, supported by Brid- 
ger and Vasquez, proprietors of the 
fort, who were actuated by selfish 
motives, exaggerated the advantages 
and underestimated the difficulties of 
the new route. 


A New Route. 


Thirty-six men, twenty-one women 
and thirty children, five of the last 
being infants, detached themselves 
from the main company and formed 
an organization with George Donner 
as captain, a place which he appears 
to have been. entirely unqualified to 
fill. The other Californians who con- 
tinued with the Oregon train to Fort 
Hali, and from there, via the old Cali- 
fornia trail along the Humboldt and 
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did not feel that he could desert the 
party he was with to become the guide 
of another. He did, however, return 
with Reed and his companions a short 
distance, and from some high bluffs 
near the end of Salt Lake endeavored 
to point out a route which he advised 
them to follow. Reed proceeded alone 
over the route indicated, taking note of 
the country, and blazing trees to assist 
him in finding the course. 

Meantime the company waited in 
the meadows at the head of Weber 
Canyon until Reed returned. After 
hearing his report, they voted unani- 
mcusly to take the more direct route 
across the mountains to Salt Lake. 
They continued westward along a 
small stream until they came to “a 
varying and irregular canyon, down 




















Fort Laramie in early pioneer days. 


over the mountains, reached their des- 
tination in safety. 

The new company left Fort Bridger 
on the 28th of July, and on the third 
of August crossed Weber River near 
the head of Weber Canyon. On the 
west bank of the river they found a 
letter from Hastings, who was con- 
ducting a party through the canyon, 
advising them to avoid the road 
through the latter place and to pursue 
a course over the mountains, which he 
attempted to outline for them. In or- 
der to obtain additional information, 
or, if possible, induce Hastings to 
serve as guide, three of the company 
were sent forward to overtake him. 
This was accomplished, but Hastings 


which they passed . . . making roads, 
breaking and mending wagons, until 
they arrived at an utterly impassable 
outlet in the vicinity of the lake. Here 
all of the oxen in the train had to be 
used in drawing each wagon out of 
the canyon and up the steep, over- 
hanging mountain.” It was here, also, 
that Stanton and Pike, the men who 
had gone in advance with Reed to 
overtake Hastings, joined the com- 
pany. Their horses had given out, 
and they had been compelled, not 
without a great deal of suffering, to 
travel on foot. A journey that the 
company had expected would occupy 
only a week, had taken a whole month, 
and had left men and animals almost 

















completely exhausted. This fatal de- 
lay was probably responsible for the 
later serious disaster. 

The third and fourth days of Sep- 
tember were spent resting on the 
southern sliore of the lake, probably 
in the vicinity of Salt Lake City. On 
th: fifth the journey was resumed, and 
on the ninth they came to the desert, 
which the proprietors of Fort Bridger 
had told them was only fifty miles in 
width. After providing themselves 
with what they considered an ample 
supply of grass and water for the 
journey the company proceeded. They 
spent six days or more crossing this 
dreary, desolate, alkaiine waste. The 
majority of the company finally 
reached water after experiencing much 
suffering, but no serious loss. Reed, 
however, was less fortunate. Before 
the train had been on the desert three 
days his oxen began to give out, and 
he rode ahead on horseback in search 
of water. After traveling about twenty 
miles his search was rewarded, and 
he turned back to rejoin his com- 
panions. In the meantime his team- 
sters, finding the oxen unable to draw 
the wagons any farther, had unhitched 
them and driven them ahead, leaving 
the family with the wagons. Reed 
passed his men and teams during the 
night and hastened on to his family. 
Soon after passing Reed, a horse rid- 
den by one of the teamsters gave out, 
and while he and his companions were 
attempting to raise the exhausted ani- 
mal, the oxen, probably scenting 
water, stampeded. During all of the 
next day Reed and his family waited 
in the midst of the desert for the re- 
turn of his teams. Realizing that an- 
other day without water might mean 
death to some of them, he took his 
youngest child in his arms, bade the 
other members of the family follow, 
and started on foot to cover the twenty 
miles of desolate waste. As they 
trudged along, the younger children 
being urged forward by alternate 
scoidings and coaxings, their attention 
was fixed for one awful moment by 
the rapid approach of an animal 
through the darkness. The creature 
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bounded across their path and disap- 
peared. It was one of the escaped 
oxen crazed and frenzied with thirst. 
It passed close enough for Reed to 
recognize the animal, and then he un- 
derstood why his teamsters had not 
returned. 

Joining the other members of the 
company on a small creek in the edge 
of the desert sometime during the 
early hours of the next day, Reed re- 
potted his sad plight, and immediate 
preparations were made by the whole 
party to assist him in recovering his 
lost oxen. About a week was spent 
in a vain endeavor to accomplish this. 
Reed had one ox and one milk cow 
left. By yoking these together, hitch- 
ing them with another yoke loaned to 
him by F. W. Graves and Patrick 
Breen, and abandoning all his prop- 
erty except such as could be placed in 
one wagon, he was able to resume the 
journey. 


Along the California Trail. 


Before leaving their desert camp, 
the Donner party took an accurate in- 
ventory of provisions on hand, and es- 
timated as nearly as they could the 
amount necessary to support each fam- 
ily during the remainder of the trip. 
They found that they did not have 
food enough to complete the journey. 
To increase their anxiety a storm came 
up the night before breaking camp, 
and the next morning they found the 
surrounding hills covered with snow. 
A council was held immediately. After 
a long and anxious discussion it was 
finally determined that two of their 
members should press forward to 
California on horseback, obtain sup- 
plies from Captain Sutter and meet 
the company as far back on the route 
as possible. A call for volunteers was 
made. It was answered by William 
McCutchen of Missouri and C. T. Stan- 
ton of Chicago. The former left his 
family behind, and, it was thought, 
would be most likely to return; the 
latter had nothing except his plighted 
word to bring him back from Califor- 
nia with provisions for his compan- 
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ions. McCutchen was prostrated with 
sickness soon after his arrival at Sut- 
ter’s Fort, so that he could not return; 
Stanton came back and literally gave 
his life to succor his friends. 
Resuming their journey after the de- 


parture of McCutchen and Stanton, the 


company probably followed Grouse 
Creek from the border of the desert 
and struck the old emigrant trail on 
the Humboldt about the last of Sep- 
tember. At Gravelly Ford, on the 5th 
of October, a quarrel between John 
Snyder and Reed resulted in blows, a 
knife thrust and the death of the for- 
mer. Although Reed seems to have 
acted in self-defense, the deceased had 
been so popular with members of the 
company—-he was engaged to Mary 
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man, also perished, not without circum- 
stantial evidence that he had been mur- 
dered by some of his countrymen who 
were with the party. On the 19th of 
October, near the present town of 
Wadsworth, Nevada, they met Stanton 
returning with food. Captain Sutter 
had provided him with seven mules, 
five of them loaded with dried beef 
and flour, and with two Indian guides. 
Had the party now pressed forward 
with energy the result would most cer- 
tainly have been different. They had 
at least as good an opportunity to 
reach California in safety after Stan- 
to. joined them with supplies as the 
Stevens-Murphy company had had 
along the same route two years ear- 
lier. In fact the latter was not so near 




















Tavois. 


Graves, a daughter of one of the most 
prominent families—that his murderer 
was banished from their midst. Bid- 
ding his wife and children good-bye, 
Reed rode on in advance of the party, 
reached California after enduring un- 
told hardships, and returned later to 
aid his family, snow bound in the 
Sierras. 

The company continued along the 
Humboldt to its sink. Here they were 
delayed a while in a vain attempt to 
recover twenty-one head of cattle 
stolen from them by the Indians. An 
old Belgian, Hardcoop, unable to walk 
any farther, was left by the roadside to 
die, and a little later Wolfinger, a Ger- 


California on the 19th of October, 
1844, as the former was on the same 
date in 1846. Stevens, however, ap- 
pears to have been a bold and vigor- 
ous leader. This the Donner party 
did not have. 

Instead of pressing forward, the 
company decided to rest their cattle a 
few days near the present site of Reno 
before attempting to cross the moun- 
tains. In the meantime they planned 
to send two others, William Foster 
and William Pike, in advance to see if 
additional aid could be procured from 
the generous-hearted Sutter. While the 
men were cleaning or loading an old 
“pepper box” pistol in preparation for 




















the journey, however, the thing went 
off and Pike was killed. This acci- 
dent left a widow and two babies in 
the camp, and evidently caused the 
company to lose all interest in seeking 
further aid. 


In the Sierras. 


On the 23d of October they resumed 
their journey. At Prosser Creek, three 
miles below Truckee, they ran into 
six inches of snow. This was on the 
28th of October. On the summits 
they found the snow to be five or six 
feet deep. This frightened the mem- 

ers of the company, and many went 
far in advance of the main party, 
struggling to break through the snowy 
barriers. They could not do it. One 
cold, drizzly night in the early part of 
November, after various families and 
groups of immigrants had spent the 
day in a vain endeavor to extricate 
themselves from their perilous situa- 
tion, they came together and agreed 
for the first time on a mutual plan of 
action. On the morrow the mules and 
cattle were all to be slain and the 
meat was to be divided among mem- 
bers of the party. The wagons, with 
their contents, were to be left at Don- 
ner Lake, and the entire company was 
to cross the mountains on foot. Dur- 
ing the night, however, a heavy storm 
came on, and the snow began to fall in 
large, thick flakes. Day after day 
ani night after night it fell. The mules 
disappeared, and nearly all of the cat- 
tle perished, many of them being liter- 
allv buried alive beneath branches of 
the bushiest trees, where they strayed 
for shelter. The bodies of some of 
the latter were found by ramming 
sharpened sticks into the snow around 
the trunks of the trees. These were 
recovered and the meat stripped from 
the bones, and stored away for future 
usc. The cabin built by members of 
the Stevens-Murphy company was 
still standing near Donner Lake, the 
name of which body of .water dates 
from this period—and other crude 
structures covered with brush and hide 
were soon erected. Such hasty pre- 
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parations, however, were entirely in- 
adequate for a winter in the Sierras. 
November passed and December 
came, but time brought only death for 
relief. On the 15th of the latter 
month, a volunteer party of fifteen 
men and women, known as the “‘for- 
lorn hope,” started across the moun- 
tains on hastily improvised snow- 
shoes to seek relief for the company. 
The experiences of the next few 
weeks, both of the fifteen and of those 
at camp, beggar all description. Suf- 
ficient to say that in both places, along 
the snowy trail and in the dreary 
camp, men, women and children per- 
ised, and that the bodies of the dead 
became the chief article of food for 
the living. The death scenes and the 
preparation of this wretched food are 
subjects which have been too minutely 
described by former writers. It will 
not be treated here. 


Relief. 


The rest of this sad tragedy will be 
but briefly considered. Only seven, 
two men and five women, of the unfor- 
tunate fifteen, lived to reach John- 
son’s rancho. They arrived there 
sometime during the last of January, 
1847. They were W. H. Eddy, Wm. 
Foster, Mrs. S. A. C. Foster, Mrs. F. 
H. Pike, Mrs. McCutchen, Mrs. Fos- 
dick and Mary Graves. They had 
left Donner Lake, each with a scanty 
six days’ supply of food; it took them 
thirty-two days to reach the first set- 
tlement. The reader knows already 
of what their food consisted after the 
six days’ supply had been consumed. 

A messenger was sent by Johnson 
to Sutter’s Fort with an urgent appeal 
for help. Within a week six men, fully 
provided with supplies, had reached 
Johnson’s rancho, and ten days later 
the first relief party of fourteen men, 
amply equipped with food and horses, 
started for the mountains. On the 19th 
of February, 1847, footsore and almost 
exhausted from the superhuman ef- 
forts of the last few days, they wended 
their way into the gorge leading to 
Donner Lake. The scenes which they 
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found there—the delirious ravings of 
the dying, the feeble shouts of joy 
from the living, the haggard faces of 
those who dragged themselves from 
their wretched hovels twenty feet be- 
neath the snow to get a glimpse of the 
relief party, the emaciated frames of 
others lying prostrate in their buried 
cabins, too weak to rise—all these 
things we must pass over in silence. 
To rescue all was out of the question. 
A supply of provisions was left, and 
with twenty-three immigrants, two of 
whom were forced to abandon the trip, 
the relief party started back to John- 
son’s rancho. From here a report of 
the condition of those left in the 
mountains was sent to Sutter’s Fort, 
San Francisco and other places, and 
assistance was speedily procured. A 
second relief party reached the lake 
somewhere about March Ist, and 
on the 15th a third arrived. 
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Yuba County, and was later honored 
by having Marysville named for her. 

Keseberg lived at various places, 
finally, after the death of his wife, be- 
coining a resident of Brighton, where 
he spent the rest of his life surrounded 
by poverty, the cries of his idiotic 
children, and the unjust loathing of his 
neighbors. 

On the 22d of June, 1847, after the 
snow had left the valleys and the grass 
had covered the hillsides, General 
Kearny and his party halted on the 
shores of Donner Lake for the purpose 
of collecting and interring the remains 
of the dead. A pit was found already 
dug in one of the cabins, and into this 
the mutilated corpses were placed, af- 
ter which the cabins, with everything 
surrounding them that was connected 
with the sad catastrophe, were burned 
to the ground. 





When the fourth came on the 
7th of April, Louis Keseberg 
was the sole living occupant. 
Thirty-nine of the original 
eighty-seven perished during 
the winter. After many des- 
perate struggles the survivors 
were conducted safely over 
the mountains, and the ma- 
jority of them settled in the. 
central part of the State of 
California. 
Virginia Reed married John 














Murphy of the Stevens-Mur- 
phy party, and located at San 
Jose, while Mary Murphy 
married William Johnson of 


One of the earliest makeshift “prairie schoon- 
ers” used by the early California pioneers in 


crossing the plains. 


(The next and last paper will deal with the conquest of California.) 





NIGHT-LORE 


BY GRACE E. DOUD 


Faint drifting clouds across the distant blue, 
Fair dreams of women. 

Cold glist’ning stars—the sky’s crystal dew, 
Chaste tears of women. 

Tall pine trees with the night winds sighing through, 
Sad loves of women. 

















WHAT IS FORESTRY? 


BY ARTHUR L. DAHL 


ROBABLY no movement has 
made greater progress in this 
country within the last few 
years than the one having for 

its object the conservation of our tim- 
ber resources. Every article appear- 
ing in the public press which discusses 
our natural resources, is replete with 
the word “forestry.” But what is for- 
estry? Of course we all know that it 
deals with trees and forests, but what 
does the term fully imply? Perhaps 
the person most competent to answer 
this question is Mr. Gifford Pinchot, 
the man who, as recent head of the 
Government Forest Service, did more 
than any one else toward introducing 
forestry methods into this country. 
Here is his description of what he be- 
lieves to be the true character and 
right field of forestry in the United 
States: 

“In wooded regions forestry has to 
do with the protection and preserva- 
tion of forests, but most of all with 
their use. The prime object of the for- 
ester is to make his forest produce 
wood, and to do that trees must be 
cut down. But in order to continue 
producing wood the existence of the 
forest must be preserved, although the 
mature trees which help compose it 
may be removed. Not only so, but 
the essential condition of the best 
health and productiveness of a forest 
is the timely removal of trees ripe for 
the ax. To put the statement of the 
same fact in different form, the lum- 
berman and the forester both harvest 
the forest crop, with this difference: 
That in most cases the lumberman 
neither expects a second crop nor tries 
to provide for it, while the forester al- 
ways does. Instead of being hostile 
or divided, as is sometimes mistakenly 


supposed, the forester and the lumber- 
man are as necessary to each other as 
the axe and its helve. Without the 
axe the helve strikes but a weak blow; 
without the helve the axe is lacking 
in reach and in direction. In the same 
way, the forester, without the special 
knowledge of the lumberman, can 
never do the effective work in preserv- 
ing the forests by using them, nor 
succeed in a money way, while with- 
out the methods of the forester the 
lumberman will speedily exhaust his 
supplies of timber and disappear with 
the forests he has destroyed. But 
working together, lumberman and for- 
ester can perpetuate the supply of 
Jumber while saving the forests, and 
so secure the essential objects of both. 

In the dryer regions of the West, 
where the timber is confined to the 
mountains and the river bottoms, the 
duties of the forester are somewhat 
different. There water is as important 
as wood, so that the protection of the 
mountain forests has a double use. In 
addition, there is the broad question 
of tree planting in the plains and the 
treeless valleys. At first blush such 
work might seem to fall outside the 
province of the forester, on the ground 
that it has to do with trees and not 
with forests. But when it is remem- 
bered that protection and wood sup- 
ply are the two objects of the work, 
and how important a public service 
may be rendered by the introduction 
of better trees and better ways of 
planting them, it appears at once that 
this also is one of the tasks of true 
forestry.” 

As agriculture deals with the pro- 
duction of food crops, so forestry is, 
in the first instance, concerned in the 
production of wood crops. This wood 
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A fcrest under scientific cultivation. 


crop, when produced, may be valu- 
able for many different purposes, de- 
pendent upon the surrounding condi- 
tions. In one locality, the highest 
value which the forest possesses is 
measured by what the timber will 
bring after being converted into lum- 
ber. In another, its chief value lies 
in the by-products which are derived 
from the trees, such as in the turpen- 
tine orchards of Florida, while in an- 
other its chief value is found to be the 
conservation of water. It is only dur- 
ing the past few years that this last 
phase of the forest’s value has been 
given any particular attention in this 
country, but public interest, once 
aroused, rapid progress has_ been 
made toward protecting our water- 
sheds, particularly in the West, where 
large irrigation districts are located. 
To the old-time lumberman the forest 
possessed but one value, and _ that 
value was measured by the number 
of dollars that could be secured by 
cutting down all the timber indiscrimi- 


nately and utilizing only such por- 
tions of the trunks as were suitable for 
the higher grades of lumber. This 
method of cutting timber was termed 
“destructive lumbering” because no re- 
gard was had to the future growth of 
the forest, nor to the entire utilization 
of all the wood. The trees were cut 
three or four feet from the ground, 
leaving a high stump, containing valu- 
able lumber, to decay and serve as 
fuel to the first forest fire that swept 
along. Only the trunks of trees were 
used, the limbs being abandoned. 
Those trees which were too small to 
be cut, were broken down and injured 
by the felling of the larger ones, no 
precautions being taken to protect the 
young growth. The tops and unused 
portions of the trees were allowed to 
lie where they were thrown, to become 
cry and a constant fire menace. The 
footsteps of the lumbermen were 
usually dogged by the greedy flames 
of a forest fire, that would sweep 
through the high piles of refuse re- 











maining after the cutting, destroying 
whatever form of vegetation had es- 
caped the woodman’s axe, leaving the 
country barren and wasted. Nor was 
this usually all, for if the cut-over 
area happened to be upon the sides of 
steep mountains, as they usually were, 
the first heavy rains would cause the 
soil to wash and erode, sweeping tons 
of earth and stones down to fill up the 
streams in the valleys, causing the dis- 
astrous floods which yearly occur 
along our great rivers. 

The practice of forestry changes all 
this. It does not mean that the trees 
should not be cut, but it does mean 
that no tree should be cut until it has 
reached its maturity, unless its re- 
moval is necessary in thinning out a 
forest. 

Even when mature, some trees 
should not be cut if their cutting would 
mean injury to some other industry of 
greater value than that derived from 
the lumber in them. While the tree 
is growing to maturity, forestry seeks 
for ways to facilitate the growth by 
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A successful government nursery, Southern California. 


improving the surrounding conditions. 
This is often done by thinning out 
some of the inferior trees, where the 
growth is too dense; removing and 


combating the ravages of injurious 


fungus and insects; by the prevention 
of fires, and by seeing that the best 
species are given a chance to grow, 
as against trees of an inferior species. 

Forestry allows the harvesting of 
the wood crop in such a manner that 
all the mature timber can be cut with- 
out endangering the young growth, or 
the reforestation of the area. Repro- 
duction is the aim of the practiced 
forester. His constant effort is not 
only to improve the present crop, but 
provide for a future crop as well. If 
left to herself, and the danger from 
fire be eliminated, Nature would pro- 
vide a forest growth on land capable 
of growing trees, but that growth 
would not always be the best growth, 
nor produce the finest and most valu- 
able timber. In s@ich a case, the for- 
ester would improve the quality, and 
even quantity, of the wood by practice 
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of forestry principles. In a forest left 
entirely to natural conditions, a valu- 
able and a worthless tree may grow 
side by side. If unmolested, in many 
cases the worthless tree, owing to a 
faster growth, would crowd out the 
valuable one, or at least hamper its 
fullest development. 

Under these conditions the forester 
would step in to remove the inferior 
species, allowing the valuable one to 
continue its growth unhampered. 

To insure proper reproduction, the 
forester will leave standing a certain 
proportion of seed trees, even though 
those trees are fully mature and valu- 
able for timber. The practical lumber- 
man, on the other hand, would have a 
thought only for the lumber in the 
tree, and cut it down. 

In a tract managed under forestry 
principles, the results would show not 
only in the standing timber, but in the 
utilization of the trees cut down. 
Wrereas the lumberman would take 
only the “clear” stuff in the trunk, the 
forester would work up not only the 
trunk, but portions of the limbs as 
well. In fact, one of the most valuable 
practices of forestry is the prevention 
of waste in lumbering. By the discov- 
ery of new uses for inferior grades of 
lumber, as well as methods for artifi- 
cially improving their quality, the for- 
ester has practically doubled the quan- 
tity of merchantable lumber derived 
from a tree. Take, for instance, the 
work of the Forest Service: Within 
that Service there are about a dozen 
distinct and independent lines of re- 
search and experimental work being 
carried on, covering practically the en- 
tire field of forestry. Each successful 
result of some experiment means either 
the saving of our existing timber sup- 
ply, or the utilization of some for- 
merly worthless portions of the tree. 
By scientific methods the timber cut 
for lumber is fully utilized and ths 
standing growth is not injured by the 
lumbering operations. By  experi- 
ments in the preservative treatment of 
timbers the life of the ordinary rail- 
road tie, telegraph pole, piling and 
similar classes of timbers, has been 
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doubled or trebled, and many varieties 
of inferior trees have been made into 
splendid substitutes for higher species 
which are fast disappearing. 

Several years ago a member of the 
Forest Service devised an improved 
method of securing turpentine from 
the Florida pines. The old method of 
tapping the tree resulted, after a few 
years, in either killing the tree or 
weakening it to such an extent that it 
was easily blown down, and threat- 
ened eventually to wipe out the entire 
industry. The new method not only 
increases the supply, but is not injuri- 
ous to the tree. 

Though the influence of trees upon 
rainfall is a much mooted question, it 
has been demonstrated beyond doubt 
that tree growth has an important in- 
fluence upon other forms of vegetable 
life. On the great plains, a wind- 
break of trees serves to protect the 
growing grain not only from the 
heavy winds accompanying the storms 
but also the rapid evaporation of 
moisture, by checking the air currents 
that sweep across the flat country. 

An additional object of forestry is 
the creation of tree growth on areas 
denuded by natural or artificial causes. 
This reforestation work, though ex- 
ceedingly expensive, has been found 
by experience to be well worth the ef- 
fort, provided that conditions are not 
too unfavorable. In the United States 
during the last few years, numerous 
government nurseries have been es- 
tablished at various points in the 
West, where large quantities of trees 
are raised and transplanted to sites 
selected by experienced men. This 
work has progressed far enough to in- 
sure beneficial results. One of the 
largest of these nurseries is located in 
Southern California, and the entire 
product of this nursery is used in re- 
forestation work - on neighboring 
areas. 

Undoubtedly the greatest enemy the 
forest has is fire, and hence one of the 
principal duties of the forester is to 
devise means to prevent and combat 
them. In the United States more tim- 
ber is annually destroyed by fire than 

















Mountain side swept out by brush fires. 























“Pickling” fence posts to preserve their life. 


is cut for use. This drain upon the 
forest has done more than anything 
else to bring about the timber famine 
which now threatens our people, for it 
has been estimated that our supply of 
timber will be exhausted in about forty 
years, at the present rate of consump- 
tion. While, of course, practically 
none of these fires can be traced direct- 
ly to the lumbering industry, yet it is 
only too true that many of the most 
disastrous fires occur on newly logged- 
over areas as a resuit of the reckless 
lumbering methods pursued by some 
companies in allowing refuse resulting 
from the cutting to remain undisposed 
of. The forester, in his campaign 
against forest fires, proceeds along 
two different lines. His first efforts 
are to prevent those fires by keeping 
his timbered area free from inflam- 
mable refuse; by constant patrol; by 
the construction of numerous | trails, 
rendering the area accessible, and by 
the building of firebreaks to restrict 
fires to the smallest possible compass, 
and prevent their spread to surround- 
ing territory. If fires do occur, the next 
step is to so organize the available 


force of men to fight the fires most ef- 
fectually. To this end, on all the 
National Forests, rangers are main- 
tained, whose principal duty during the 
dry season, when the greatest danger 
from fires exists, is to patrol their dis- 
tricts and watch for fires. These men 
have learned by experience the best 
method of fighting fires; they are 
familiar with the country, and know 
how to reach any particular spot in the 
shortest possible time. They are fur- 
nished with ample supplies of tools, 
which are stored in chests at various 
points, and they know where to go for 
assistance in time of fires. If persua- 
sion fails, they have sufficient author- 
ity to compel able-bodied men to help 
fight fires. 

Forestry has been practiced in many 
of the foreign countries for centuries, 
and in a recent government bulletin, 
prepared by Treadwell Cleveland, Jr., 
of the Forest Service, describing the 
progress of forestry abroad, the au- 
thor states that in a comparison of the 
various countries, two facts stand out 
prominently. First, that those coun- 
tries which have gone farthest in the 
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practice of forestry are the ones which 
to-day are most prosperous, which 
have the least proportion of waste 
land, and which have the most promis- 
ing futures. Second, those countries 
which spend most upon their forests 
receive from them the greatest net re- 
turns. 

The following is a brief synopsis of 
the progress of forestry in foreign 
countries: 

German forestry is remarkable in 
that it leads in scientific thoroughness, 
and it has applied this scientific knowl- 
edge with the greatest technical suc- 
cess, having solved the problem of 
securing, through a long series of 
years, an increasing forest output and 
increasing profits at the same time. In 
spite of its splendid forestry policy, 
however, Germany is compelled to im- 
port one-sixth of the wood used. Asa 
striking contrast to our policy of an- 
nually using three times as much tim- 
ber as we grow, Germany allows no 
more wood to be cut each year than 
the forests produce. Germany has 
nearly 35 million acres of forest land, 
or a little over 3-5 of an acre for each 
citizen. 

France has about 18 per cent of its 
area under forest, and supplies about 
one-third of the home demand.. The 
State forests yield a clear profit of 
over four million dollars a year. The 
great achievement of France in for- 
estry has been the establishment of 
protective forests where much destruc- 
tion has been caused by floods and 
winds. During the 18th century many 
thousands of acres of forest land were 
cleared, only to find that they were un- 
fit for cultivation, and should have 
been left to tree growth. During the 
19th century the movement to reforest 
this area was carried forward, and to 
date more than two and one-half mil- 
lion acres have been reforested. It is 
estimated that fifty million dollars wiil 
be spent on this project before com- 
pleted. 

Switzerland has 2,000,000 acres, or 
20.6 per cent of its area in forest, of 
which more than three-fourths is con- 
trolled by the government. The City 
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Forest of Zurich has been managed 
under a forest working plan since 1680, 
and is to-day one of the most perfectly 
managed and profitable forests in the 
world. It yields on the average a clear 
annual profit of $12 per acre. 

Austria-Hungary is one of the 
largest exporters of wood in the world, 
the most of which goes to Germany. 
Austria has 24 million acres of forest 
land, while Hungary has 23 million. 
Private forestry is encouraged by a 
system of taxation which relieves tim- 
ber land on which forestry is practiced. 
Most of the land is in private hands. 

Norway has 20: million acres, or 21 
per cent of forest lands, of which the 
State owns about 10 per cent. While at 
the present time heavy exports are 
made, the forests are being so rapidly 
depleted that the supply will not last 
for long at the present rate of con- 
sumption. Norwegian forestry has not 
progressed very rapidly. While there 
is a forest service, the officers are few 
and underpaid. 

Sweden has about 50 million acres 
of forest land, or about 50 per cent 
of its land area. It stands second in 
point of wood exports. The State 
owns or controls about 40 per cent of 
the forests. Lumbering is carried on 
much the same as in the United States. 

Russia exports more timber than 
any other country, and has the largest 
forest area of any country on the 
globe. The government has long prac- 
ticed forestry methods in the manage- 
ment of its forests. 

India has progressed along forestry 
lines very rapidly. Its Forest Service 
is one of the most efficient in the 
world, while its system of firebreaks 
is the best to be found anywhere. 
Twenty-four per cent of the entire area 
—or 180 million acres——is under for- 
est, of which more than one-third is 
efficiently protected from fires. 

Italy is one of the examples of a 
country having failed to provide a wise 
forest policy. Though about 15 per 
cent of the land area is under forest, 
yet most of the forests are exceedingly 
poor, consisting of coppice wood or 
young stump shoots, suitable only for 
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fuel or charcoal. One-fourth of all 
the land is beyond reclamation, mainly 
as a result of cleared hillsides and the 
pasturing of goats. The rivers are 
dry in summer, while in spring they 
are raging torrents, sweeping the de- 
bris down upon the fertile portions of 
the vaileys. An effort has, of late 
years, been made to improve the forest 
‘conditions, but the difficulties to be 
overcome are enormous. 

Japan has nearly 58 million acres, 
or 59 per cent of its total area, under 
forest. The Japanese forests have 
been managed under a forest policy 
longer than any other country. They 
were controlled before the birth of 
Christ, and during the early Christian 
centuries forest planting on  water- 
sheds was enforced by frequent edicts, 
and the telling of trees was supervised 
by proper officers. As a result, Japan 
alone, among the nations, began mod- 
ern industrial progress with its forests 
not only unimpaired, but improved af- 
ter centuries of use. Private forests 


are under government supervision, and 
where they protect mountain slopes 
they can only be cut under permit. 
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China is the only civilized country 
which has persistently destroyed its 
forests. Trees have been left only 
where they could not be _ reached. 
Every bit of woody substance is util- 
ized, and even shrubs are used for the 
making of charcoal. Nor is this true 
only of wood, but in certain portions 
of China, especially in the East, the 
grass is cropped so short by grazing 
animals that it has been practically 
killed out. The result has been not 
only a shortage of wood and forage, 
but the water supply is being de- 
creased to an alarming extent. 

Canada has 260 million acres of 
commercial forests, though more than 
twice that area is classed as woodland. 
More than two million tons of wood 
are exported each year, or twice the 
amount exported by the United States. 
A protective fire service is maintained 
by the government, and reforestation is 
encouraged by millions of seedlings 
being furnished free to settlers who 
desire to plant them out. More than 
two hundred and three million acres 
of Canada’s forests are within Forest 
Reserves. 








A forest ranger on his daily rounds. 











THE JAPANESE 


“Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve.”’—Joshua 24:15. 


OKIO, JAPAN.—I am deeply 
impressed with the great 
progress the Japanese nation 
has made, which is manifest 

on every hand. But I fear that here, 
as in civilized lands, some of the pro- 
gress is injurious. The Japanese and 
every other people need a faith bal- 
last. It is necessary to sttength of 
character and a permanent civiliza- 
tion. Without it, in a little while the 
whole world will be swept into an- 
archy. Indeed, I foresee that awful 
condition approaching rapidly—in 
Europe, in America and here in Japan. 


Laments the Lack of Faith Ballast. 


The basis of anarchy is a_lack of 
faith ballast: and alas! our wonderful 
schools, with their fine equipments, 
are the real cause of the condition 
which is approaching. In Europe and 
America this infidelity is glossed over 
with the name of Higher Criticism, 
but here I see that the Japanese more 
candidly label it Agnosticism and 
Atheism. It appalls me to find that 
the progress of Japanese _ scholars 
from Shintoism, Confucianism and 
Buddhism has not been toward Christ- 
ianity, but toward total unbelief. I 
have been handed a report from three 
of the Japanese schools which has 
made me heart-sick. Out of a total of 
four hundred and nine students, four 
protessed Christianity, seventeen the 
religion of their fathers, sixty de- 
clared themselves Atheists, two hun- 
dred and eighty-two registered as Ag- 
nostics, and forty-six were so bewil- 
dered as to be non-committal. 

Alas, even the proverbial Japanese 
politeness, gentleness, kindness of 
character and willingness to die for 
their Emperor cannot exist long un- 
der the influence of such a lack of 
faith ballast. And what the Japanese 
scholars of to-day believe will surely 
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reflect in their masses shortly. And 
I am bound in candor to admit that a 
very similar condition of things pre- 
vails throughout Europe and America. 
The outlook is ominous indeed. 


War and Rapine Net Noble Objects. 


Whatever we may be, the closing of 
ene year and the opening of another 
furnishes a favorable opportunity for 
retrospection as well as for good reso- 
lutions. The greatest power in the 
universe is the power of the will, and 
we are all learning how important a 
matter it is that our own wills and the 
wills of our fellow creatures be rightly 
directed. It is in line with this 
thought that the wise man declared 
that “Greater is a man that ruleth his 
own spirit than he who conquers a 


city;” and “As a man willeth in his 
heart, so is he.”—Proverbs 16:32; 
23:7. 


Of old, Alexander the Great willed 
to be the conqueror of the world, and 
at a cost of wealth and streams of 
blood he accomplished wonders. We 
are gradually learning, however, that 
war ang rapine are not sufficiently 
nobie objects for the human ambition 
and will. Instead, the bright minds 
of the world are turning toward the 
conquering of the earth. Highways 
are cast up, rails are laid, trains are 
run, mountains are pierced, rivers are 
spanned with bridges, and the human 
will is using steam and_ electrical 
power in every direction in a mar- 
velous manner. I am not emphasiz- 
ing these well known facts so com- 
mon to our observation, but calling 
attention to the will behind all these 
results, without which they could not 
be attained. 

And what is thus noted in the 
achievements of the world reminds us 
that we each and all have wills, which 
should be rightly directed and force- 
fully exercised in all of our personal 
affairs, our lives, our ambitions, our 
family and social attainments. A 














will-less man is a  good-for-naught 
How important, then, it is that all of 
our wills should be wisely, rightly 
directed, that our lives may be made 
as successful and useful as possible, 
for the glory of our Creator and for 
the welfare of our fellows, as well as 
for our own sakes! I suggest, there- 
fore, in harmony with the above text, 
that we “choose this day” our course 
for the remainder of the year; yea, for 
life, and, finding that we have chosen 
wiscly, that we bend every energy to 
the out-working of that resolution or 
will. 
Japan a Flowery Kingdom. 


This choice does not necessarily 
mean that all must turn right about 
face and go in the opposite direction to 
that in which we have been going. I 
am not a believer in the theory of 
man’s total depravity. Wherever I 
travel I perceive marks of sin, deprav- 
ity, human imperfection, weakness, 
but I also perceive evidences of good 
intentions, good endeavors, noble re- 
solves. 

3 it not because sin at the present 
time is profitable, advantageous, 
pleasurable, or seems to be one or all 
of these, that it is sought after, de- 
sired and given so large a control in 
human affairs? Is not this true be- 
cause we are now under the domina- 
tion of the Prince of Darkness, the 
Prince of this world, whom the Scrip- 
tures declare shall be bound fcr a 
thousand years and deceive the nations 
no more, by putting light for darkness ? 

When the deception shall pass away 
and mankind shall see clearly the joys 
and rewards of righteousness, will 
they not prefer them? And if in that 
glorious Epoch _ right-doing brings 
blessing and pleasure, and wrong-do- 
ing brings all the disadvantages and 
stripes, may we not expect that the 
majority of humanity will seek right- 
eousness, seek harmony with God, and 
thus seek the joys and blessings of 
Divine favor and everlasting life? 

My brief stay in Japan has given me 
a keen appreciation of what the Jap- 
anese have already attained as a peo- 
ple—entirely aside from Christianity. 


THE JAPANESE COMPLIMENTED. 
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I perceive many things in Japan 
closely connected with their religious 
customs, which put to the blush cer- 
tain conditions prevalent in Europe 
and America, where Christianity has 
been dominant for centuries. We are 
to acknowledge the good wherever we 
see it, and so now I freely acknowl- 
edge that I perceive amongst the Jap- 
anese people an esthetic taste, a gen- 
tleness of demeanor and a loyalty of 
heart which I fully appreciate, even 
though these qualities came to the 
Japanese, not through Christianity, 
but through Shintoism and Buddhism. 
Indeed, I must apologize for much of 
the rudeness and crudeness of the so- 
called Christian nations, of which the 
Japs have heard through their learned 
men, and of which they know some- 
thing through contact with the soldiers 
and sailors of these lands who come 
to their ports. 

I would have the Japanese under- 
stand, if I could, that the teachings of 
Christianity cover every form of cour- 
tesy, gentleness, brotherly kindness 
and hospitality. The very key-note of 
Christ’s instruction to His followers is 
love, out of a pure heart—and that 
each should do unto his neighbor as 
he would that his neighbor should do 
to him. The fruits and yraces of the 
Holy Spirit of Christ are prominently 
set forth in the Bible—meekness, gen- 
tleness, patience, long-suffering, faith, 
hope, joy, love. 

I should like the Japanese to know 
that while these qualities are very 
generally ignored amongst the repre- 
sentatives of Christendom, there are, 
nevertheless, faithfv) disciples of 
Jesus who study daily to put into prac- 
tice all these qualities marked by 
Divine approval. The difference 
seems to be that these esthetic quali- 
ties or graces have become a national 
trait in Japan, while in Christendom, 
so-called, they are practiced only by 
a proportionately small number, the 
remainder rather boasting of and cul- 
tivating qualities the reverse of these, 
as more helpful in the battle for life 
and for money which is manifest 
everywhere among them. 
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I find myself unable to agree with 
the teachings of the missionaries 
which have reached Japan, however 
honest some of them may have been. 
Knowing that an essential feature of 
Shintoism is reverence for deceased 
ancestors, many missionaries, I fear, 
have done violence to the tenderest 
feelings and most deeply seated con- 
victions of the Japanese when they 
told them that their ancestors, instead 
of being objects of worship, are 
damned of God, and have begun their 
experience of a torture which will last 
to all eternity, because they did not 
know, and therefore did not accept, 
Jesus Christ as their Messiah and Sav- 
ior, and did not become His followers. 


Disagrees with Missionaries. : 


I will not discuss the sincerity of 
these brethren in thus doing violence 
to the sacred and tender sentiments 
of the Japanese people. I will merely 
say that to my understanding they 
have misinterpreted our great Crea- 
tor’s Plan and the explanation thereof 
furnished us in our sacred Scriptures. 
Instead, I give the people the Bible 
Message, that their forefathers, whom 
they so deeply venerate, are, accord- 
ing to the Bible, asleep in death, 
sweetly resting from all labor, strife, 
vexation and turmoil, awaiting the 
morning light of a New Epoch. 

That glorious period, when they will 
be awakened and come forth under 
more favorable conditions than the 
present, under a reign of righteousness 
and to a clear knowledge of the 
Truth, is to be inaugurated by the 
coming of Christ, the world’s Messiah. 
He comes to establish His Kingdom 
and to overthrow the Prince of Dark- 
ness. He comes to break the shackles 
of ignorance and sin, sickness and 
death, and to set mankind free from 
these. His Kingdom will set up the 
glorious standard of righteousness 
and truth and render every assistance 
possible for humanity to come into 
harmony with the Divine wiil. 

In that glorious Day, which, I be- 
lieve, is very near at hand, everything 
that the Japanese and their ancestors 
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have learned in harmony with meek- 
ness, gentleness, patience, long suf- 
fering, brotherly kindness, love, will 
be that much of an assistance in their 
uplift toward the full perfection of the 
Divine requirement of character. And 
similarly be it noted, those who have 
failed to cultivate these heart and 
character qualities, whether they were 
Japanese or nominal Christians, will 
have that much whereof to be ashamed 
and to overcome and rectify. 


Does Not Wish to Be Misunderstood. 


Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
ignoring the fundamental Christian 
doctrine that “Christ died for our 
sins, according to the Scriptures,” and 
“rose again for our justification.” I 
am affirming that doctrine and carry- 
ing it to its legitimate conclusion. The 
Bible, the inspired authority of 
Christendom, clearly teaches that the 
sacrificial death of Jesus, the Just for 
the unjust, was not for a mere handful, 
but for the entire race. That sacri- 
ficial death took place more than four 
thousand years after Adam’s sin, but 
it is to be made efficacious for Adam 
and all of his race—not merely for 
those who have heard the Message of 
Divine grace, nor merely for those 
who have lived since the sacrifice took 
place, but as the Bible declares, “Jesus 
Christ, by the grace of God, tasted 
death for every man.”—Hebrew 2:9. 

Another Scripture distinctly shows 
that the Divine favor and blessing 
resulting from Jesus’ death are not 
only to be a henefit to the Church, to 
those who now believe and walk in the 
footsteps of the Redeemer, but will ul- 
timately benefit all the remainder of 
mankind. Thus we read, “He is a 
propitiation (satisfaction) for our sins 
(tke Church’s sins), and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world.”—1 John 2:2. All mankind, 
therefore, must ultimately receive a 
benefit, a blessing, as a_ result of 
Jesus’ death. This is the method God 
has adopted for the fulfillment of His 
glorious promise of thirty-five hundred 
years ago to Abraham—to which 
promise our Creator gave His oath, 














that we might have strong consolation 
and faith in its fulfillment. The prom- 
ise is that “All the families of the 
earth shall be blessed,” and, addi- 
tionally, that the blessing shall come 
to them through Abraham’s Seed. 


Christendom’s Great Mistake. 


The great mistake made by Christ- 
endom has been in overlooking the 
fact that God’s great work thus far has 
been only the finding of the promised 
Seed of Abraham, through whom the 
blessing will reach all peoples. Pri- 
marily, this gracious offer was made 
to Abraham’s natural posterity, the 
nation of Israel, if they could keep 
perfectly the terms of their Law Cove- 
nant. But they were unable so to do 
because, like the remainder of the 
race, they were fallen, imperfect. Then 
it was that God revealed to them that 
He would send them a Savior, Who 
would deliver them from their own 
weakness and use them in carrying 
the blessing and favor to the whole 
world. 

In due time, God sent His Son, 
Jesus, to be the Redeemer. Jesus left 
the glory which He had with the 
Father and humbled Himself to 
human nature, yea, even to death, the 
ignominious death of the Cross. Thus 
doing, He provided the Ransom-Price 
for the sins of the whole world, for the 
penalty upon the race was a death 
penalty, the result of one man’s dis- 
obedience. Thus the death of a Just 
One for the unjust is sufficient to con- 
stitute a satisfaction of the Divine 
Law, the redemption of the race from 
its death sentence. Thus was secured 
to all an opportunity for resurrection: 
“As by a man came death, by a Man 
also comes the resurrection of the 
dead; for as all in Adam die, even so 
all in Christ shall be made alive, every 
man in his own order”’—not all at 
once.—1 Corinthians 15 :21-23. 

Jesus, the Redeemer, having fin- 
ished His sacrifice, was returned to 
heavenly glory at the right hand of 
Divine Majesty, far superior to angels, 
etc. He is now ready for His great 
work. 


THE JAPANESE COMPLIMENTED. 
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Why the delay, do you ask? The 
Scriptures very clearly inform us that 
a special, saintly class, to be gathered 
out of all nations, peoples, kindreds 
and tongues, is to be associated with 
the Redeemer in His great work of 
blessing the world. It is for this fore- 
ordained company to be called, chosen 
and found faithful, that the Messianic 
Kingdom delays. It is my opinion 
that the delay is nearly over—that 
very soon the last member of the glo- 
rious éompany will have passed be- 
yond the veil, and that then, forthwith, 
the sufferings of The Christ, Head 
and body, being ended, Messiah’s glo- 
rious Kingdom will begin. 


What Israel Did Not Obtain. 


St. Paul poirfts us to the fact that 
the Jewish Age, up to the time of 
Jesus, accomplished a great moral up- 
lift in that nation, but that the nation 
as a whole was not saintly, and hence 
as a whole, could not be the Re- 
deemer’s associates in His Messianic 
Kingdom. When Messiah came to 
His own and they received Him not, 
but crucified him, they, as a nation, 
were rejected from Divine favor for 
atime. But some of them were Israel- 
ites indeed—some of them received 
Jesus, became His disciples, and were 
accepted of God by the begetting of 
the Holy Spirit, at and after Pente- 
cost, to be members of the House of 
Sons—members of spiritual Israel. 

Since then Divine Providence has 
been selecting the saintly ones from 
every nation under heaven, to com- 
plete this spiritual Israel. Thus St. 
Paul declares again: “If ye be Christ’s 
then are ye Abraham’s Seed, and heirs 
according to the promise”—the prom- 
ise that all the families of the earth 
shall be blessed through this Seed.— 
Galatians 3:16-29. 

So to-day and always, I urge a rec- 
ognition of the power of the will, and 
the importance of its proper exercise 
in choosing the best things—the things 
represented in Christ and His glorious 
Gospel of the Love of God. “Choose 
ye this day whom ye will serve’”—God 
or Mammon. 











IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


UITE the most important 
book of the last thirty years 
to contribute new and his- 
tory-making material on the 
ybirth and pioneer days of the State of 
California is the “Life of Edward 
Fitzgerald Beale.” Stephen Bonsal 
evidently traced the career of this 
“pioneer in the path of empire” 
through the three hundred and five 
pages with eager interest, for through- 
out there is that eager, thrilling pursuit 
fram adventure to adventure, and from 
hardship through various tribulations 
to success which marks the writer in 
thorough sympathy with the spirit and 
ambitions of the West. It is the story 
of one of the most prominent of the 
California argonauts, and the story is 
a notable and appreciated addition to 
the meagre records of the pioneers 
which escaped the great San Francisco 
conflagration of April, 1906. 

The early background of American 
history covered by the book from 1822 
to’ 1903, contains the names of the most 
famous men connected with the con- 
quest of the great West, Fremont, the 
pathfinder, Commodore Stockton, Phil 
Kearny, Kit Carson, Brigham Young, 
General Grant, President Diaz of 
Mexico, then an ambitious soldier 
struggling for advancement, General 
William T. Sherman, and scores of big 
figures that afterwards loomed large in 
severing the State of California from 
Mexico, and shaping its destiny into 
the Union. Beale played an active and 
very prominent part in this history- 
making epoch. It was through his 
contrivance that the mysterious 8,000 
muskets reached the unarmed follow- 
ers of Juarez and decided the battle of 
Queretaro, and thus determined the 
fate of Maximilian in Mexico. Later 
President Diaz acknowledged Mex- 
ico’s obligations to General Beale at 
a banquet in New York, some time be- 
fore the latter’s appointment as Minis- 


ter Plenipotentiary to Austria by 
President Grant, his staunch friend. 
Only a Western argonaut could have 
encountered the perils, adventures and 
picturesque experiences which fell to 
young Beale, a Jacksonian midshipman 
at fourteen, in the three score and ten 
years which intervened till he reached 
the classic days in his beautiful Wash- 
ington home, the counselor and friend 
of President Grant, Senator Blaine, 
Senator Chandler, Vice-President Ar- 
thur and the other leading spirits of 
that day. In those seventy-one years 
he had been a midshipman, had been 
sent on secret missions by Commodore 
Stockton in the mysterious diplomatic 
maneuvres between Mexico and the 
United States for that rich territory 
bordering the Pacific, and which frus- 
trated British plans of a like object; 
he had been the solitary companion of 
Kit Carson through the mountain gaps 
and wiidernesses in carrying messages 
between Washington and_ those 
doughty champions, fighting to get con- 
trol of the great territory of California. 
On these trips he met and fought the 
Indians, hazarding his life daily 
against cold and starvation and deadly 
enemies, and experienced the gruelling 
hardships known only to the path- 
finders and frontiersmen of the West. 
Beale carried the first gold across 
the continent from Mexico, and _ it 
proved to be such an amazing sight in 
New York that P. T. Barnum worked 
every influence to obtain it for exhibi- 
tion. At this period Lieutenant Beale’s 
adventures were accounted so wonder- 
ful that Bayard Taylor dedicated his 
book on California to him. His fame 
brought him other honors, too: Presi- 
deni Fillmore appointed him general 
superintendent of Indian affairs for 
California and Nevada, and Congress 
appropriated $250,000 to carry out his 
original plans for the protection of the 
Indians on reservations. His experi- 
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ences in gathering the savage tribes 
ani locating them on their reserva- 
tions were the wonder of that period, 
repiete as it was in Aladdin-like stories 
of the unknown West. In this period 
of his life he passed through a series 
of kaleidoscopic experiences with Mor- 
mons, bandits, cattle rustlers, Mexi- 
cans and slave drivers. It was while 
trying to solve the problem of trans- 
portation on the southern deserts of 
New Mexico and Arizona that Beale, 
then a_ Brigadier-General, conceived 
the idea of bringing camels from 
Egypt. Secretary of State Jefferson 
Davis backed his plans, and that ex- 
periment explains how the present 
herds of mysterious camels sometimes 
met with on those deserts were intro- 
duced there. Beale’s early journals of 
that locality are now considered in- 
valuable to historians. The routes and 
trails he made in the early ’50’s are 
now the chosen routes of the great 
Overland trains. This exploration and 
constructive work in laying the hand 
of the government at Washington more 
firmly on the new Western territory 
brought General Beale into intimate 
touch with the administration, and 
shortly after his election President 
Lincoln appointed him Surveyor- 
General for California and Nevada. 
The overshadowing influence of that 
hour was secession. Lincoln gave 
General Beale special instructions and 
authority, and despatched him West 
to do everything in his power to keep 
California in the union ranks. Much 
of the private correspondence between 
them was destroyed in the big San 
Francisco fire, but enough remains in 
other hands to show how serious was 
the situation, and how delicately and 
successfully it was handled. 

After the Civil War, General Beale 
resigned the office of Surveyor-Gen- 
erai and retired to his Tejon rancho, 
of some 100,000 acres in extent, in the 
upper San Joaquin Valley, to enjoy 
a well earned rest. There he kept 
open house and entertained friends 
and guests by the score, after the open 
hearted manner of the early Mexican 
grandees. For years the ranch was 
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the visiting headquarters of the early 
argonauts and old frontiersmen who 
had done so much to lay the substan- 
tial foundation of the West. Hardy 
as they were, they passed with the 
years. In the early seventies, General 
Eeale purchased a handsome residence 
in Washington, where he went an- 
nually to meet the old military and 
naval leaders and the statesmen with 
whom he had become intimately ac- 
quainted during the thrilling days of 


‘ the Civil War. 


The seventeen illustrations are from 
old lithographs, and after their man- 
ner faithfully depict the old land- 
marks. 

Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
2 West 45th street, New York. Price, 
$2.00. 
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“The Terrible Meek.” 


Charles Rann Kennedy’s memorable 
play, “The Servant in the House,” has 
had a success both upon the stage and 
as a book, which can only be ex- 
plained as due to the union of rare in- 
spiration with altogether exceptional 
skill of workmanship. “The Servant 
in the House” proved to be something 
more than the sensation of a season. 
It was popular as no book or drama 
depending upon mere novelty can be 
popular. It has taken a permanent 
place as a play that expresses a big 
and appealing idea. ‘The Servant in 
the House” is remembered as great 
novels are remembered. 

The appearance of Mr. Kennedy’s 
new play, “The Terrible Meek,” is no 
commonplace literary event. “The 
Terrible Meek” has just been pub- 
lished by the Harpers. Readers of 
this drama, which is as wonderfully 
adapted both to the stage and to pri- 
vate reading as was “The Servant in 
the House” will expect to be startled. 
Mr. Kennedy has the knack of start- 
ling us in the right way. In other 
words, he has strong, warm convic- 
tions, and he uses his dramatic origi- 
nality to enforce them most surpris- 
ingly and effectively. “The Terrible 
Meek” is a one-act drama, which is 
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played, almost to the end, upon a dark- 
encd stage. Before the curtain rises, 
a bell from some distant place of wor- 
ship tells the hour—nine brazen notes. 
There is a heavy peal of thunder, then 
a mighty howling of wind blended 
with a confused clamor of voices and 
the hurrying of many feet. The scene 
gives the impression of moorlands 
and desolate places. 

After the curtain has gone up, there 
is silence for a moment, broken at 


length by the sound of a woman weep- ° 


ing bitterly. She is a peasant woman, 
and with her is a man—apparently 
a captain in the British army. There 
has been a political execution upon 
this spet: the woman’s son has been 
put to death. The captain says: “My 
God! this is awful! I can’t stand it!” 
The woman answers him. His con- 
science is aroused, and in the dialogue 
that ensues the cruelty and horror of 
the thing that has been done is ex- 
pressed by words full of bitterness 
and pathos. At last the woman, even 
in the depth of her grief, forgives him, 
for it appears that he has only acted 
under orders. His excuse is the usual 
excuse for legalized killing—a vague 
necessity which nobody is bound to ex- 
plain. Government, judge, executioner 
—a!l have acted under orders and 
from a supposed sense of duty. © 

While the man and woman are talk- 
ing, a soldier comes up—just a plain 
British soldier, speaking a _ broad 
Cockney dialect. He tells the captain 
that the general has “another job” for 
them like the last. The captain flatly 
refuses to obey orders. Just then it 
begins to grow light. The soldier 
says: “Look, sir; wot did I tell yer? 
It’s coming light again.” “Eternally!” 
exclaims the captain. 

It would be unfair to the reader to 
spoil the effect of Mr. Rann Ken- 
nedy’s climax by an attempt at  de- 
scription.. It is enough to say that 
the simple coming of the light upon 
this scene is more impressive and 
affecting than any words could be. It 
tells more than many pages of a novel 
could tell. The whole meaning of the 
play is summed up in a flash. 


“The Terrible Meek.” Charles Rann 
Kennedy. Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, Franklin Square, New York. 





“The House of Pride.” 


Beginning with the title and run- 
ning through to the last word, every 
one of the six stories which compose 
this book grips the reader. Honolulu, 
Molokai, the lepers’ island, and others 
of the Hawaiian group, afford splen- 
did setting for the tales. The stories 
are typical of London’s work, both in 
material and handling. The most in- 
ventive imagination could hardly con- 
jure incidents more full of terror, 
scenes more amazing or grotesque. 
The characters, ranging from the ultra- 
exclusive set known as the “mission- 
ary crowd,” through humble American 
New Englanders, to the unhappy vic- 
tims of leprosy, demonstrate Mr. Lon- 
don’s versatility and skill. Nature is 
pictured in some of her gentlest and 
also her most relentless moods, and 
human beings seem akin to ninepins, 
set up by Life and knocked down in 
the swift game by Death. In the lives 
of the people of the island group the 


‘tragic and the gruesome are so fre- 


quent that they become almost com- 
monplace. And these things are told 
in the fewest possible words, in the 
shortest possible sentences, with the 
least waste of verbal energy. Mr. 
London’s plain words and his plain 
way of using them are best fitted to 
the tales he tells. He has chosen the 
medium and technique that belongs to 
his subject, conveying the impression 
he seeks with the least possible fric- 
tion. In each of these stories is the 
unmistakable London touch which is 
so strongly individual as to defy imi- 
tation. Mr. London is a representa- 
tive American short story writer, and 
this volume shows that his pen has lost 
nothing of that virility which first 
brought him into public favor. 

“The House of Pride,” by Jack Lon- 
don. Decorated cloth, 12mo., $1.20 
net. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, Publishers. 
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